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4d BLUE BOOK . . 
.. ON QUACKERY. 


MOST informing litthe Blue Book was laid before Parlia 
ment two days before the Dissolution It wa 
called \ Report on the Practice of Medicine anid 
Surgery by Unqualified Persons, in the United King 
dom.” The enquiry of which it was a result takes 

its origin from November, 1907, when it was requested by the 
General Medical Council that steps should be taken for the pre 
vention of medical practice by those who are not qualified 
\ noteworthy fact emerges in the very first page of the 
Report It is that the Londoner does not seem to be as credu 
lous in regard to quacks and patent medicines as are the inhabi 
tants of country towns. In two metropolitan boroughs only is 
it stated that unqualified practice has increased, in five there is 
a large amount, in eleven it exists to some extent, while it is 
non-existent, or very small, in seven The first branch of the 
subject dealt with in the Report is the practice of chemists. It 
is stated that the custom of chemists prescribing medicine is 
practically universal throughout the country It is significant 
too, that the unqualified chemist prescribes much more freely 
than the qualifed. What happens is fairly well understood 
The chemists, especially in country towns, are appealed to every 
market-day by many people who are suffering from some small 
ailment, or what they think is a small ailment, and they get into 
the habit of prescribing according to formule of their own. They 
take no account of what may be the dangerous symptoms that 
mark the beginning of a disease ; but if there is anything the 
matter with the eves, they have one specific if with the skin, 
another specific, and so on through various classes of diseases 
They do not recognise that there are a vast number of diseases 
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of the eve, each of which requires its own special treatment, and 
that the same is true of any other organ of the body. According to 
thereports sent in bythe Medical Officers of Health, the chemist ts 
very apt to overlook mfectious diseases, such as measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping-cough and small-pox. In consequence of their 
indiscriminate use of medicine, too, children’s diseases are ver\ 
often neglected 

The Report becomes more interesting when it begins 
to touch upon herbalists, bone-setters, Christian scientists, 
faith-healers and spiritualists. We are grouping them alto 
vether, although they differ from one another. The herbalist 
has always been with us. He exists in several different shapes, 
the simplest of which is that of the villager who still goes 
out and cuts his or her simples with which to treat the patient 
countryman Fhese do not do much harm ; but it 1s otherwise 
with the herbalist who endeavours to work his business on a 
comparatively large scale. He may become an_ itinerant 
quack, wandering from fair to fair and from market to market, 
often selling his drugs by auction, with the assurance that they 
are guaranteed to cure any and every disease that mav afflict 
mortal man. When working on a more ambitious scale, the 
herbalist often starts a shop or a number of shops in the urban 
areas, and is very prevalent in the manufacturing centres. Tix 
districts where herbalists specially flourish are the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. In one 
city they are stated to number forty or fiftv, where they 
have more than doubled their number in the last twenty-five 
vears. The evil attributed to them, however, is very serious 
Many cases have been traced in which the herbalist has treated 
malignant diseases by caustics, and the patient has come to a 
properly qualified medical man only when the endeavour to save 
life was hopeless. Time is of the essence of the contract in 
medicine, and even if the nostrums prescribed were harmless, 
the loss of time involved is often sufficient to place the patient 
in a very dangerous condition Ihe bone-setter in many of 
lis attributes resembles the herbalist. In nearly every country 
district there is, in addition to the medical man, a famous bone 
setter in whom vast numbers of the country people place the 
utmost faith. They will, after an accident, travel many miles 
to see him, and in cases of long-standing injury it is frequently 
their boast that he succeeds when everybody else has failed. 
No doubt the occasional cure accomplished by these men is 
exaggerated enormously and the failures are leit out of account. 
The Report says that the men who set up as bone-setters are 
uneducated. They belong to the working-class population and 
have been carriers, railway porters and the like. A few have 
picked up some shreds of knowledge from the ambulance 
associations. 

The unqualified dentist is another frequent offender, and 
his misdeeds have been brought more conspicuously before the 
public since the medical inspection of schools was commenced. 
Parents are now told when teeth need attention, and thei 
natural course is to apply to the place where they can get the 
work done most cheaply. In the Blue Book unqualified dentists 
are divided into four sections the chemist, dental companies, 
unqualified dentists, often advertising ‘ American Dentistry,” 
and itinerant quacks, who often take up a position in markets on 
market-days and proceed to pull out teeth for nothing, with the 
aim, of course, of obtaining a sale for some of their quack medi 
cines. It seems also true that practice by so-called Christian 
scientists and faith-healers is increasing, especially in Sunderland, 
Manchester, Rochdale, Marylebone, the county of East SuUSsseX, 
Halifax and Bradford (Yorks). Prescription under hypnotic influ 


ence is extending, and takes many varving forms. They ar 
often of a kind unfit for discussion in these columns, and infinitel 
mischievous in character Ihe cry that something must 


be done to get rid of them is very reasonable, as ther 
can be little doubt that a great deal of pain and suffering 
as well as loss in other directions, is directly, or indirect], trace 
able to the tampering of these unquatified practitioners with the 
arts of medicine and surgery. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


. frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Violet 

Manners. Lady Violet Manners is the second daughtet 
of the Duke and Duchess of Rutland; her engagement 
to the Hon. Hugo Charteris, eldest son of Lord and Lady Elcho 
Was announced last week. 


*,.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hou 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Live be granted except when dire 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if the) 
spondence at once to him 
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Ul 4 the bewildering contusion of the General 
lection there is one issue which emerges clearly. 
Itis that of the Referendum. This provides the 
only effective machinery by which the sovereign 
voice of the people can be called upon to 
decide when the two Houses of Parliament fail to agree 
It would give the voter an oppertunity to weigh the proposal 
submitted to him calmly and without the bias or prejudice 
excited by the heated rhetoric of party politicians. Mr. Balfow 
has expressed his willingness to submit any proposal tor 
taxing food to the verdict of a decision obtained 
through the Referendum. He does so as one who, living 
in a democrat age, 1S compelled to be a democrat 
himself, and we confess to a feeling of great surprise that those 
who are always talking of the will of the people are exhibiting 
distrust of the simplest, most direct and satistactory method of 
ascertaining What it is. It the Prime Minister under the name 
of Devolution wishes to bring in a measure of Home Rule, what 
possible objec tion can there be to taking a vote of the nation 
for this is what it comes to—-on this question presented in such 
a form that it could be tsolated from other controversies, and 
would, therefore, receive concentrated attention A retusal to 
accept the Referendum can only be interpreted as distrust of 
the popular intelligence and will. 


Breeders of livestock generally find something of dramatt 
interest connected with the exhibitions of fat cattle which are 
now in full swing. the element was not absent from the 
sirmingham Show, where King George V. showed one of those 
remarkable shorthorn heifers which trom time to time are pro 
duced at Windsor and nowhere else in the world. His Majesty 
was debarred from taking the cup, however, because of the con 
dition that the winner must be bred by the owner. The prize 
went to Mr. Cridland for one of those Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
for which he is famous. It was an admirable beast in every 
respect save one, and that was size. It looked even smaller than 
it was, because the compact build of the black cattle enable them 
to carry a vast amount of beef without looking so ostentatiousl\ 
fat as some of the others do. — It has often happened that the 
verdict of Birmingham has been reversed at the Smithfield Show, 
and rumour says that Lord Rosebery possesses an animal whichi 
this vear must provide the usual surprise. 


Another feature of the show is interesting in quite a diflerent 
way. This is the extraordinary growth that has taken place in 
the number of poultry exhibits. It was as noticeable in the 
summer shows as it is in the winter shows: Nothing but good 
can be said of this development. It is very democratic in 
character, as may be seen from the fact that the Earl of Plymouth 
carried off the first prize in a class where anybody could compete. 
It was noticeable that the birds mostly put on exhibition were 
what are called ‘‘ utility fowls,’ famous either for the table or 
for producing eggs. We cannot be far wrong, therefore, in 
drawing the inference that the keeping of chickens 1s becoming 
a very popular hobby, and, probably, in most cases it is also a 
profitable one. At the same time, we cannot help noting that 
the English people are slow to acquire real proficiency in the art 
At the present time, when new-laid eggs are selling at from two- 
pence totwopence-halfpenny each, there are thousands of poultry 
keepers who are not able to take advantage of the demand. 
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When the shortest day of the year begins to approach, there 
occur almost invariably some of those fires in country hous 
which have destroyed so many of the treasures handed down to 
us from the past. They are by no means so numerous now as 
they were in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as we had 
occasion to show some time ago when reviewing a carefully-kept 
diary of that period ; but, still, they are more numerous and 
destructive than is desirable. The latest country house to 
undergo this sad fate is Aqualate Hall, situated about two mil 
from Newport in the County of Stafford, though close on the 
borders of Shropshire. It was occupied by Lady Boughey and 
her daughter, who were roused from bed in the early morn 
ing by an alarm that fire had broken out ina room near the library 
rhe flames rapidly spread, and it was some time before they wer 
subdued, although fire brigades from Wellington, Newport 
Kecleshall and Stafford rushed to the rescue and managed to 
save the furniture, the pictures and a part of the library \ 
feature of the accident is that Aqualate Hall stands in front ot 
one of the finest pieces of water in the Midlands, and if there had 
been a fire-engine on the spot there would have been no diffi 
culty whatever in subduing the fire. It is easy to be wise after 
the event ; but those who have houses similarly situated ought 
to take warning from a catastrophe like this and equip theit 
places with modern apparatus for combating the flames 


Only a few days before, a deplorable incident of the same 
kind had occurred in Kent, at Lees Court, near Faversham. The 
house was very interesting, because it was built in the Grecian 
stvle from the design of Inigo Jones. It belonged to Earl Sondes 
but at the time of the fire was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Reginald 
Halsey. The fire began at two o'clock, and raged for three hours 
It contained a valuable store of furniture and family portrait 
and pictures belonging to the Sondes family, together with man 
valuable tapestries. Most of these were saved ; but in spite of 
that the damage done is estimated at something between 


$150,000 and $200 000, Ihe loss is covered by msuy 
ance but there are things destroyed which money can 
never replace. Disasters of this kind show incidentally how 


useful it is to have careful and good photographs taken of 
any beautiful house. Of the mansions that were swept awa‘ 
in the eighteenth century we know nothing, and can searcel) 


make a guess at their appearance. But in our pages there 
is a record, that will ultimately approach completen ol 
the noblest of the houses that survived the vieissituck 
of Fortune and the accidents of Time. If such a calamity were 


to occur as the destruction of the most beautiful of our Enetish 
houses, they could almost be reconstructed from the claborat 
phetographs to be found in our back number 


THE BLIND WOsiAN 
The blind woman lay mourning on her bed; 
I held my breath in pity, I heard her groan, 
\nd bent at length to soothe her shuddering head 
But then she smiled and ceased her weary moan 
“Art thou beside me, love 
I thought I wept alone 


And I, too, I have moaned low many a night, 
\nd mourned, | also, a dear companion gone 
Who yet may stand beside me out of sight 
Immortal, tender, present, still iny own 
“Art thou beside me, Love? 
I thought I wept alone 
MakY Trent 


Ihe magnificent piece of tapestry which we pictured ane 
described a tew weeks ago was sold the other day at Messrs 
Puttick and Simpson's rooms, and brought the handseme 
price of {6,600, the purchaser being Captam HL. Lindsay 


Chis is another act in an eventful stor It was stated at the 
sale that this tapestry had been bought for thirtw shilling 
at an auction, where it was described as # carpet, packed 
away in a spare room at Langford Hill and unregarded Th 
two maiden ladies who occupied the place had no knowledge 
that they possessed such a treasure. Many will now regret that 
it was not acquired by the nation, as it would have very fitting! 
hung with the three others at Hampton Court Palac I here 


is still another panel wanting, and it may perhaps happen that 
the publicity given to the history of this one will be the mean 
of bringing the other to light also, when we shall have the piec 
complete, as it was originally made for Cardinal Wol 


On the first day of December the supplies of Cliristma 
fruit commence to pour into Covent Garden Market, and from 
that date onwards until Christmas Week consignments arrive in 
increasing quantities. Judging by the advance samples which we 
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ha een, We are sition to give some particulars concerning 
Christmas fruit lh may be regarded as thoroughly reliable. 
Pears are li be rather dearer and less in quantity than 
usual, tl eties Easter Beurré and Winter Nelis coming in 
good ¢ on from California \merican apples of all kinds and 
Or vewtowns will be fairly plentiful, good, and prices about 

iL Goo! English black grapes show signs of being more 


entiful than usual, and prices are likely to be below the average 
Muscat of Alexandria and Canon Hall Muscat grapes, however, 
will be scarce and dear. Foreign grapes, both black and white, 
are already arriving in large quantities and promise to be good 
he Christmas supplies of pincapples come prin 
cipally from St. Michael in the Azores, and the best fruits 
of these are likely to be rather more expensive than usual 
langerine oranges promise to be in excellent condition, plen 
tiful and reasonable in price ; but all other South European 
oranges will be rather searce, and consequently dearer than 
usual, 


and cle ap 


Those who care to try little-known fruits will find the usual 
supplies of custard apples, Avocada pears, a few mangoes 
and persimmons, which, however, are more highly appreciated 
on the Continent than in this country A new dried fruit from 
China is the lychees, a curious, warty-looking pod about the size 
of a sweet chestnut, inside of which ts a glutinous fruit that tastes 
something like a date \s practically all kinds of home-grown 
and foreign nuts are searce this year, salesmen are hoping that 
this fruit will, to some extent, take their places. Bananas 
have been very searce for some time past and reports to hand 
indicate that the supplic s are not likely to be so heavy as usual 
lor the Christmas market Dried figs are of exceptionally good 
quality, and will be reasonable in price, and dates, too, are 
\t present it is rather early 
for Cape fruits, but a few peaches are expected to arrive about 
Christmas Week; if they reach the market in good condition 
they will doubtless realise very high prices 


like ly to be wood and ple ntiful 


We have often commented in these notes on the want of 
imagination shown by cooks and housekeepers in the matter of 
vegetables. While their ingenuity is exercised in full in providing 
and cooking a variety of fish, entrées and joints, in vegetables 
they are content with potatoes, with either cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts or cauliflowers. In another part of the paper an un 
rivalled authority on gardening, Mr. W. Robinson, points out 
how many different kinds of vegetables, which may be grown 
and eaten with profit, are neglected in English gardens \ 
constant variety of these vegetables, well-chosen and well-cooked, 
would help greatly towards winter food. In the opinion of this 
writer, Mr. Eustace Miles is more enthusiastic than wise in his 
battle for food reform. He should not put his foods into packets 
or patent forms, with names of his own, but let his followers 
eat the less common vegetables under their ordinary names 
And he suggests cooking all vegetables in an improved way by 
braising in a small quantity of water, a method which is less 
wasteful and gives better results than ts usually the case. The 
‘wood cheer" which is supposed to be part of the Christmas 
festivities would be the better if, the vegetables were cooked in 
a more modern way and more attention given to them. 


It is much to be hoped that interest will not be concentrated 
so exclusively on London’s tribute to King Edward that the 
right completion of the Queen Victoria Memorial is suffered to 
slip from the public mind. The Charing Cross end of the Mall 
is highly unsatisfactory Sir Aston Webb’s crescent-shaped 
building is partly imprisoned by Drummond’s Bank on the south 
and by the broken end of Cockspur Street on the north, and the 
three governing authorities concerned to remedy the state ol 
things are bickering not only as to how the scheme shall be com 
pleted, but as to who shall pay for it. Professor Pite has made 
the admirable suggestion that the arc of the new Admiralty 
building shall be turned into a circle by a new block fronting on 
Charing Cross and taking the place not only of the Cockspur 
Street houses, which must in any case come down, but of the 
bank as well Ihe original scheme was thrown over for the 
present compromise, which is a hopeless failure, in order to save 
expense The Pite plan would inevitably be costly, but it is 
the only sound solution of a difficulty that would never have 
arisen but for the incurably niggardly spirit in which our public 
improvements are conceived 


That aviation has come to be regarded as a normal 
pursuit is brought home to us by the fact that a conference is 
sitting in Paris to draw up laws for the regulation of the navi 
gation of the air. The sub‘ect is not by any means a simple one. 
At a glance it is seen that the airman of the future, when he has 
obtained full command of his ship, will be capable of working 
much evil in the countries he visits, if his intent be hostile. At 
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first people thought only of the manner in which he could plant 
explosives, and lurid imaginative pictures were drawn of the 
aviator making his way over London and dropping dynamite in 
his path. This, to put it mildly, would be an unfriendly act, 
and would cause him who did it to be treated as a belligerent. 
But in the piping times of peace the artful aviator may photo- 
graph after the manner of Lieutenant Helm. He may, in fact, 
play his part of a spy, or, on the other hand, in countries where 
protective duties are in force, he may smuggle contrabrand 
across the frontier. These and other things are to be guarded 
against by the new rules of aerial navigation. The time is 
evidently not far distant when the captain of an airship will have 
to keep a law and observe rules as carefully as if he were the 
captain of a merchantman. 


Among the many claims to distinction of the late Mr. 
Walter Scott Seton-Karr, Judge of the High Court of Bengal 
and Foreign Secretary to the Indian Government, is that of being 
one of those Rugby boys who took part in the great football 
match described in ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” By a Rug- 
beian of his date we are informed that the manner of the game 
at that time was as follows : The two sides, including the whole 
school, were drawn up in two parties, each behind its own goal. 
The ball was set in the middle of the ground. At the given 
signal they rushed together for the ball — and there were no rules. 
That is the interesting point of it all no rules. It might appear 
that something like the same anarchy prevails to-day in that 
dreadful game known as American football: but in the case of 
the Rugby boys it was an anareliy tempered by the sportsman 
like spirit which has been the tradition of the game over here 


CRADLE SONG. 
I met an angel paddling, 
\ rosy angel paddling, 
She kilted up her samite frock, 
\nd dipped her dainty feet 
Her sandals round her neck she wore 
\ll dusty gold from Heaven’s floor, 
She bent her shining head. 
“Did father let you come, my dear?’ 
‘Ah have no fear. Ah have no fear. 
My father knows I’m paddling here. 
Ife let me come,” she said. 
* Por what are human cradles all, 
But playgrounds to the heavenly schools, 
With babies’ eyes for paddling pools, 
For paddling fools?” she said. 


H. Hl. BASHFORD. 


It is curious how ignorant we are apt to be about the weights 
and sizes, both relative and absolute, of a great many of the 
animals that are most familiar to us. A few days ago a friend 
told the writer that he had been in at the death this year, by 
lead poisoning, alas! of a fox in the Highlands, which had weighed 
lb. 7oz. Had any such weight ever been known before ? 
Reterence to Mr. Muillais’s book, ‘‘ British Mammals,’ showed 
records of toxes something like double this weight, and the 
average given was between 15lb. and 2o0lb. However, Mr. 
Millais admits that these were Scottish and hill fox weights, 
not weights of foxes of the South and the lowlands. Mr. Millais 
speaks of an eye-witness of a fox tipping the scale at 27Ib. 
As for relative weights of badger, otter and fox, there is no doubt 
that the badger has the best of it on the average, though there 
seem to be extraordinary records for exceptional specimens. 


The nicety with which we imitate, for the attraction of 
trout, some of the most delicate winged organisms in the insect 
workl receives something of a shock now and again when a post 
mortem examination of fish that are taken reveals the coarseness 
of the viands on which they sometimes regale themselves. In 
the rivers of the Pyrenees we are assured that the native anglers 
bait for salmon with “ souris,”’ with mice, and that they actuall\ 
catch fish therewith. The salmon, however, is a big coarse 
fellow. We hardly claim for the flies we make for him that they 
are a precise copy of anything in Nature. The trout is a daintiet 
fish. Yet see these three consecutive entries, almost on successive 
days, from the Journal of the Houghton Fishing Club. The 
year is 1853. ‘“‘3rd June. In the stomach of a trout caught 
at Westover this morning, weighing 2lb. 120z., Mr. Warburton 
found a half-digested young water shrew-mouse. 4th. In the 
stomach of a trout caught at Fullarton Bridge this morning, 
Mr. Warburton found a half-digested young water shrew-mouse. 
7th. In the stomach of a trout caught at Westover this dav, 
Mr. Warburton found the remains of a cray-fish.”” We have 
heard of trout caught with a fly dressed to imitate a tadpole 
Have we perchance given our trout credit for more delicate 


appetites than they possess ? 
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CHILDREN AND SNOW. 


fad 





Carine Cadb GRAND SPORT THAT MORNING Copyright 


NLIMITED snow! Snow everywhere— snow two 
feet deep in the fields—snow light and puffy on the 
branches of the trees—snow hammered hard in the 
roadway—snow balanced dizzily on the telegraph 
Wires—snow crowning the roofs like icing on a cake 

snow smothering fences and hedges, and making of the whole 
wide landscape one endless 
white expanse. A world of 
snow! Is there, I wonder, 
anything that could appeal 
more over-whelmingly to the 
heart of a child than this ? 
For snow—in quite a special 
sense — Was an outstanding joy 
in those days of long ago: 
even poor, thawing, shallow, 
suburban snow. It was an 
astonishing, sensational gift of 
Providence, stirring the pulses 
and uplifting the heart. Who 
has not stood by the window 
and watched the dancing flakes, 
peering up into the leaden sky, 
and always baffled by the 
strange phenomenon that they 
should look murky, almost 
black against the clouds, and 
change to white in the twink 
ling of an eye when they reach 
a solid background ? Who } 
has not tried to pick one out | 
and follow it, only to lose it in ! 
a moment in the mad flurry of 
dazzling white? Who has not 
felt the inward conflict between 
hope and fear hope that it 
may go on for hours, and fear ~-_ 
that it may stop? And what \ 
shall I say of the great moment 

when the grey, lightly dusted “=? 

earth has turned to white and 

it may at last be said to “‘ lie’ ? 

For it was a matter of deep con 

cern. Here was anew material Will Cadb) FOLLOW MY 


‘ 






for a hundred exploits and splendid undertakings cast down in 

rich abundance at one’s very door // it should turn to rain 

before the morning ?— I think there will be bare feet pattering to 
the window at the dawn, however cold and bleak the outlook 

For quite outside the glory of it, the splendour, the magi 

power it had of changing the whole character of the landscaye 

at its coming, the sheer cold 

ness of the snow was a pure 

delight One was playing all 

the time with a rebelhous 

clement, which had this curious 

quality of hitting back. Sand, 

which we had some trathe with 

in summer months, was a dead 

and lifeless stuff to this But 

Snow was ih every way mcom 

parable material, chiefly by 

reason of its fine quality of 

7 “binding,” which made it 

possible to roll up great 


cylinders across the lawn 
leaving a wide green mnbbon in 
one’s wake And the snow 


ball ? Even those who had 
least of the inborn desire. of 
flinging things, that is common 
to us all, could scarcely find 
it in their hearts to resist so 
perfect and alluring a proje til 
as this Would that [| had 
space to speak here of snow 
houses and snow-men, for ther 
is much to be said ef them 
But greatest of all the attn 
butes of snow is Its power ol 
creating motion on its surtac 
its power of putting life and 
action into the toboggan and 
the ski. It is not only children 
who have discovered that 

And thus it comes about 
that in all this world, so far as I 
have had experience of it, there 
is no place for children like the 
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\ “ a $s f that | am often inclined to think that 
{ reater 1 ave found our way to Switzerland too the 
ts love the child within us that calls us there ak 
or we to play in the snow Just that and nothing and 
ndeed prt on care clothes and settle down to > he 
en but that is only a temporary lapse It is j ‘all, 
liane fhen the barrter which shuts oft 
dren from rown-up at home is down They may coe 
mpat! vith a father who voes to an office “Hi 
i] thet bhi \t Homes.’ But a father on a toboggan | 
la eigh belong emphaticall to their own order —_— 
‘ it once that all are in the game Their 
t ire completely reconciled It is a world — 
om nto their own fhey are the genuine oo 
cers ¢ t whit lhe others merely follow and elaborate up 
i\' ry othe il — 
There may be better places than Switzerland to live in woul 
riya ! 1 doubt if there be any better place to be born eo 
L bred It irely something to start life in a perambu vs 
{ runners in the snow and later to go to 
bon 
fall, 
str 
try 
and 
and 
com 
crul 
sno\ 
stan 
vet 
shor 
whe 
» iin 
a one 
*~ mus 
all 
“2 piel 
x the 
. incr 
, one 
LG Will Cadb SKLING IS LIKE FLYING Copyright pict 
, . sun 
ot serene adaptability. Above all, they take mishaps and mis Wor 
a adventures lightly. It is naught to them to fall or roll deep in whe 
a one 
’ thir 
, . mu 
a { this 
“s : t 
P not 
ee you 
a a pos 
a the 
—— the 
o 4 thir 
- : bro 
a" ma 
litt 
t the 
aby 
rh 
egy 
" HERRING-BONING UP A HILI Copyright twe 
Wh 
hool with a toboggan in tow, coasting down all the slopes ol 
It is something to begin to ski as soon as one has learned to } En 
valk, and to be an expert jumper and a daring runner by the | eve 
iwe of ten, performing great feats on a queer little pair of skis sen 
fashioned out of the staves of a broken barrel. For as ducklings p the 
take to water, so do Swiss babies embark upon the snow. | ma 
ell remember tobogganing at a great speed—as it seemed to a | 
me clown a narrow, uneven lane I was congratulating mysell _ 
no litthe upon my skill, vet concentrating every effort to keep ney 
the track, when | heard the warning ery of “‘ Achtung!” and a | tu 
ittle girl shot past me on a toboggan carrying a can of milk in blu 
me hand and a basket of eggs in the other It was brought we 
home to me that | had much to learn, Cal 
The English children in the Alps also learn quickly, fos f th 
here they find themselves on ground that brings their talents be 
into play In all the complicated machinery of life at hom« ; | 
they must be always making discoveries, asking questions, | the 
looking to their elders for precept and example. But in the cle 
main business and traffic of the \lpine life, with toboggan, Will Caam ° Copyright 
skates or ski, they may leave their elders far behind in their WITH LITTLE PACKETS OF LUNCHEON, j WI 
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the powdery snow—the dry, fine Alpine snow that brushes off 
so easily and never soaks or drenches. It is a life of high carnival 
and glowing health and vigour, when every night must be got 
over quickly to reach another day! Yet not always without 
dreams. Little Sidney came to me one morning wide-eyed and 
full of awe. ‘I dreamt last night,” he said, “ that I could do 
the outside edge!’’ Sidney meant to make the most of it, 
and his ideas were on a grand scale. He worked me hard. 
“ How would it be,” he would ask, “ to make a whole row of 
snow-men ?” 

But skis are best of all. Tobogganing is very fine, but 
one must keep the narrow track, and there are always stupid 
grown-ups in the way. And then one has to pull the toboggan 
up again. That is such a waste of time. But on skis 
one can go anywhere and freely follow out one’s instinct 
for exploring. One can break into the virgin snow and 
score the whole hili- 


side with lovely 
tracks of  herring- 


bone. And one may 
fall, and _— strugzle, 
strive and laugh, and ; = 
ee - sats: Vie \) 
try a hundred tricks aa ros apy \ sD v\ 
and twists and turns, we - "y¥* ¢ 
and all to the ac- : 
companiment of the 
crunching of the 
snow, solid enough to 
stand on on the level, 
yet always ready to 
shoot one’s legs away 
where there is the 
tiniest slop - and 
one’s body 
must follow after. 
The cream of it 
all is the “snow 
pienic.”” It is, on 
the face of it, so 
incredible. levery- 
one knows. that 
picnics belong to the 
summer and the 
woods, and that 
when snow is lying 
one dare not stop to 
think for fear of cold, 
much less to take 
one’s lunch ; but in 
this wonderful land 
they really will 
not believe it when 
you get home—one 
positively picnics in 
the snow, and two of 
the most splendid 
things in life are 
brought together and 
made one. A quaint 
little packet from 
the hotel is strapped 
about your waist. 
There are hard-boiled 
egys in it, an orange, 
two hunking = sand- 
wiches and a_ bar 
of chocolate — what 
English hotel would 
ever have had the fen 
think of 
that? —-and you 
may take it from 
a large pile in the hall, for it has the number of your room 
marked on it. And so you start away. Up and up—one 
never goes down to a snow picnic, for we must keep all the 
lun for the way home —-higher and higher into a world ot 
blue and white and gold, you make your way to some little 
wooden chalet (which is a cow-house in realitv), and there you 
camp, seated on toboggans, with your back to the wall of it on 
the sunny side. The wood of it is dry and brown, as if it had 
been cooked by the sun, and, even with the snow deep all round 
it and overlapping the roof above, it is quite warm and cosy to 
the touch. And all about you is the sweet musty smell of 
close-packed hay. 
Far, far below you can see the roof of the hotel, with the 
Wisps of pale blue smoke rising straight from its many chimneys, 
and beyond that the skating rink covered with small, black, 
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squirming flies—that are people—and away beyond, like a 
jagged frame to the whole picture, the circle of the silent peaks. 
Was there ever such a picnic as this one? Come, cut the 
string and let’s find out without delay whether it’s ham or 
tongue to-day. BERTRAM SMITH. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


MANURKES AND FOODS FROM NEW SOURCES 
HE British 


requisites from the ends of the earth, and these supplies 


agriculturist draws his supplies of farming 


are continually being augmented. In this respect he ts in 
aeovery much better postition to-day than his predecessor ol 
even twenty vears ago, In regard to manures, everyone 
knows how largely basic slag is now used and how well 


adapted it is for the permanent improvement of certam kinds of 


grass land, and tor 
the Rrowing ot 


_ 


tillage crops as well, 


a - sittin \ 


Twenty-tive years 
ago it was) practically 


} j unknown Until a 

WAN . } sy ’ year ayo, oF less, we 
\\ f + &. » had to dep nad on 
a. ~ x nitrate of soda and 

yr ae sulphate of ammonia 

i eS for our nitrogen supply ; 

but to-day we are 

able to harness the 

nitrogen of the an 


and to employ it as 
“a manure for crops 
in the form of nitrate 
of lime and = calcium 


cyanamide, In the 
matter of feeding 


stuffs it is only a few 


vears since Indian 


cotton-cake became 
available. Before that 
we were obliged lo 


rely on Egypt — for 
what we required — of 
this food. \nothe 
source of food supply 
has now been found 
in the soya bean, and 
during the last year 
considerable quantities 
of cake made trom this 
bean have been con 
sumed in the North for 
cattle fattening and as 
food for milch cows, 
with pood results 
Soy, soja, or soya beans 
have (according to an 
article — by Professor 
Gilehrist of Arm 
strony College, New 
astle been known 
in China and Japan 
for a considerable 
time and have long 
been used as a food 
in these countries, both 
fo milch cows and 
for human consumy 
tion. Professor Gail 
christ) was informed 
Ivy the British Oj 
and Cake Mills, 
Limited, of Hull that 
about 100,000 ton 
of these beans have 
been sold to this 
ountry within the 
past few months, that 
50,000 tons arrived 


Copyright recently and = that a 


steady supply ts 
anticipated in the future hey come in three qualities, the Sakura, 
which are said to be the best, being shipped from Dalny, the 
Harbin from Viadivostock and the Hankow from Shanghai Phey are 
bright yellow in colour and about the size of ordinary peas. In the 


United States, black, green and brown beans are known, as well as the 
vellow variety, and there the soya bean is largely used as a hav and 
forage as well as a seed crop. The sova bean is on the market in 
England as a feeding-stuff, both in the form of cake and meal. In the 
manufacture of the cake a considerable proportion of the oil is) tn 

extracted from the bean, and in the case of the meal the greater part 

taken out. The extracted oil is used for edible purposes and also for 
soap-making. During this last spring soya cake was tested alongside 
decorticated cotton-cake at Newton Rigg, the Cumberland and Westmot 
land Farm School, under the superintendence of Mr. W. TT. Lawrence, 
the manage lhe tests extended over twelve weeks and were made on 
milch cows and heifer The results showed that as regards milk 
both quantity ind quality the two cakes were just equa 


production 
In the matter of the live weight of the animals the advantage wa slightly 
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s used in the The soya beans themselves contain on the average about 18 per cent. of 
oil and about go per cent. of albuminoids. Soya cake was being sold 
in the Neweastle district, at the end of last month, at about £6 15s. to 
£7 per ton Che Liverpool quotation for American decorticated cotton- 

13°31! per cent cake at the beginning of the present month was £7 15s. to £8 1o.. per 

6°00 “ ton \t the price stated, therefore, the soya cake seems to be a 
moderately priced food. I ought to say that in the experiments referred 
to, the cows and heifers received hay, straw, roots, 4lb. ‘ rushed oats and 
ib. cake--soya cake with one lot of animals and decorticated cotton 
cake with the other. The reason | mention this is that | do not know J 
vhat the effect might be of feeding soya cake or meal in large quantities 

that has yet to be determined by further tests. 3 on 


THE DUKE OF ATHOLL’S HIGHLAND FOLD. 
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THI 1(LVES OF THE SEASON, WITH SEUMAS RIABHACH OF BOCHASTLE. Conyright 


VERY reader of Country Lire will agree that no more hills as they appear in the photographs are in close keeping 
suitable breed of cattle could have been presented to with the shaggy and wide-horned beasts. The Duke of Atholl’s 
them at fold is a highly 
Christ representative 

one, lt was 

, formed about 
Highland. It 5 , . Q y half a century 
happened in : ; : ; ago, the founda- 
tions of it being 
laid by purchases 
made at the 
famous. Tay- 
mouth dispersion 

sale of 1863 

touch the wild It was a 

country round an aeeiia & dispersal notable 

Atholl with its a ae . in the history of 

vrevy and white , the breed, and 
fhe weather . 2 * at it George, 

added just those vat “yy . , Duke of Atholl, 


touches to the secured the best 
landscape which ; ve *» ot 


are required t 
show to their 


mm a . 
time than the 





November, when 
Mr Reid took 
these photo 
graphs for us 
that winter had 
already begun to 


the cows and 
a famous” two 
year old bull 
utmost beauty ae ee ray Donull Ruadh 
the magnificent ; (144). He was 
wild-looking acquired at the 
cattle that are price of one 
associated in all hundred and 
our minds with thirty-six 
the rugged pounds, and was 
scenery of the undoubtedly 
Highlands Th one of the best 


cold and storne C Retd DONNAG RIABHACH III. AND MAIRI- RUADH Ii. Copyrignt. Highland _ bulls 
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ever calved. The price was pro- 
bably a record for the time Duke 
George of Atholl was not one who 
did things by halves, and he was 
not content with the purchase of 
one super -excellent bull and a 
dozen of the best females. He 
also set himself to obtain the most 
skilful and practical man available 
for the management and develop 
ment of the fold. For this purpose 
he brought to Atholl a young 
Taymouth herdsman, Peter Robert- 
son, and that was about the wisest 
and most sensible thing he could 
have done. Peter’s knowledge of 
the breed was unique. The Atholl 
fold was entirely under his manage- 
ment until his death, which took 
place some two years ago, and its 
success was primarily due to him. 
Classic, not commercial, was the 
ideal which the authorities of Atholl 
set themselves to realise, and it has 
been steadily adhered to through 
two generations of the fold’s exist- 
ence. The proportions of the fold 
have been kept fairly uniform during 
the whole of the time. The breeding 
cows seldon exceed more than six- 
teen im number, the young stock 
being graded in proportion. The 
leading strains of the fold at 
the present time afford ample 
testimony to the exclusive and 
regular selection which has been 
carried on in the breeding. These 
strains ali trace direct and unbroken 
descent from the original Taymouth 
females the Queens, with their 
ollsets the Beauties, the Rosies, the 
Kibhins (descendants of a famous 
and favourite yellow) and the 
Donnags. Practically speaking, no 
other female blood has ever been in 
troduced, and the Atholl fold to-day 
may fairly be described as the lineal 
representative of a fold that for 
many years prior to its dispersion 
had no rival, and which was 
worthily renowned for its splendid 
quality. The show-field has ever 
had attractions for Atholl, and the 
fold has seldom been without some 
animal to which the highest honours 
have fallen. At the Kelso Show olf 
the Highland Agricultural Society, 
1863, in the days of its infancy, 
three firsts came home to the fold. 
Donull Ruadh (Red Donald) led in 
his class, in which he was never 
beaten. Cows were headed by Rosie 
(33), and old heifers found their chief 
in Queen (32). The list of sub 
sequent successes is too large and 
too numerous to chronicle: but it 
would be difficult to omit mention of 
some of those famous bulls which 
have found a home in other folds 
and enhanced the reputation of each 
to which they have been sent. Fear- 
a-Bhaile was one of the earliest as 
he was one of the most perfect 
specimens, and is still spoken of with 
respect by the reverend seigniors 
who remember the graceful symmetry 
of his form; Calum Ban’s name is 
still more than a tradition at Farr 
and Dunlossit ; Calum Riabbach II. 
was for long the pride of Southesk ; 
and Calum Bindle gave much 
progeny to add lustre to the 
laurels of Ardtornish. 

The stock bulls which have 
most left their impress on the fold 
within the past generation have 
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been Rossie (456), of Rossie Priory extraction, by Calum 
Riabbach ; Valentine V. (1,062), of Ardtornish breeding, a 
sire whose descendants show many of his pronounced 
characteristics; and the Kilchamoig - bred Oigfhear (1,566), 
who, though with few sons of merit to his credit, has 
left the fold enriched by several females equal in every 
respect to ancestors whose all-round excellence is matter 
of more than local knowledge. The latest acquisition of male 
blood is Calum Ban a Ribhist of Farr (grandson of the Atholl- 
bred bull which did duty in that fold), and who was this year 
first as a two year old at the Dumfries Show of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, where he likewise gained the breeder's 
medal. A heifer calf of surpassing quality has already been 
got by him out of Mairi Ruadh II., second this year as a cow at 
the Dumfries Show of the Highland Agricultural Society, and 
as a sire his name is certain, if present results are any indication, 
of looming large in the showyard records of the future. Double 
and triple triumphs have often been achieved by the fold, notably 
at the Centenary Show in Edinburgh, when Rosie III. as a 
nine year old, a grand old cow by Sgiathanach (489), and the 
massive Calum Riabbach (82), by the same sire, and also a nine 
vear old, carried the honours on the same day. Possibly, 
however, the moment when the Duke of Atholl was proudest 
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of his fold was at the Edinburgh Show of the Highland Agri 
cultural Society of 1899, when Calum Riabbach II. (1,325) and 
Calum Buidhe were champion and reserve respectively, and the 
three year old heifers, Mairi Bhuidhe and Beauty IV., were simi 
larly placed on the female side, His Grace and Peter being called 
forward to receive congratulations at the hands of his late 
Majesty on this signal success. The characteristics of the 
Taymouth ancestors have been maintained and carried down 
through the succeeding years, and the wide heads, splendid 
bone and fine coats of the present-time stock alike speak for the 
quality of the fold and the excellence of its individual members, 
the preservation of type of good colour having always been 
judiciously effected. The care of the fold is now in the hands 
of James Robertson, a son of the veteran who did so much for 
the breed, and in his hands it receives that careful and un 
grudging attention which was so characteristic of his father’s 
management. 

A few words may be necessary to explain the pictures. 
The first one is very characteristic. It shows the calves of the 
season of 1910 in the foreground, and the bull who sired most of 


them, Seumas Riabhach of Bochastle, in the background. The 


calves that stand first and third on the left of the picture were 
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sired by Calum Ban a Ribhist of Farr, the young stock bull. 
is a wintry and Christmas-like scene; the meadow is alread 
whitened by snow, which lies also on the cattle-sheds, and the 
ravages of autumn have played havoc with the deciduous 
trees, which are mixed wit!: evergreen in the sheltering woodland 
belt 

The second picture shows two six year old cows, Mairi 
Ruadh Il. of Atholl and Donnag Riabhach II]. The latter is 
half-sister to the famous bull Calum Riabhach, still at Southesk. 
Mair Ruadh was second at the Dumfriesshire Highland and 
female champion at the Perth County Show in 1910. She ts the 
cow on the right of the picture. The full-page illustration is a 
very remarkable one. It shows a group of breeding cows in Glen 
rilt. Three of them have won premier Highland Show honours, 
the one in the foreground being Te Riabhach V., now thirteen 
vears old, mother of the heifer shown later on. The animal 
lowest on the photograph is Bheadrach 1. (Beauty tribe), the 
winning cow at Edinburgh, 1907. It is the wintry scene, however 
which lends a peculiar charm to the photograph ; everything | 
so cold, one almost shivers to look at it. The snow-clad peaks ot 
Atholl Forest show in the distance--Beinn Mheadhonach and 
Cuirn Mharanaich. This is, indeed, a bit of Caledonia stern 
and wild. 
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The sixth photograph is of a cow that has won 
many distinctions. She is Bean Bhan |. of Atholl, thirteen 
yvears of age and by the famous Calum Ban of Atholl 
Her iemale calves have won many local honours, and his late 
Majesty's prize-winning and champion Highland steer at Smith 
field, 1g08, was out of this dam. She is a typical example of the 
shaggy and picturesque Highland breed he fifth photograph 
shows us Seumas Riabhach of Bochastle, whois the old stock bull 
of the herd. He has never been taken to any exhibition, but his 
progeny are very promising. The fourth photograph is that of 
Calum Ban a Ribhist of Farr, the young stock bull and winner 
at Dumfries as a two year old this year. He ts a favourite 
of Robertson the herdsman. Calum Ban acquired for Fart 
at Dumfries the breeders’ medal for best Highland male, and 
subsequently won many champion honours at Perth Show Phe 
seventh and last photograph is another picture of the wintr\ 
Highlands, and gives one a good idea of the Atholl country. The 
animals shown are three two year old heifers, the one on thi 
left being Te Riabhach XI. out of Te Riabhach V., by Oigfheat 
of Kilchamaig, the second winner at Dumfries Highland and the 
first at Perth. The one on the 1ight (Donnag tribe) immediatel 
followed her at each show Phe cows in the Atholl fold are all 
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kept in their natural condition d except belore calving time 
they have no shelter unk aur ever torms Ihey get 
nothing but what t re able to gather from rough pasture 
They are sent t ibout June rst, and are left there until 


OLD ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS & 


RK. FRANCIS GALPIN, in his book, “ Old Enevlish 


Instruments of Musi (Methuen), enters into 


the history of all kinds of music in England, from 
imple sonorous contrivances, like the cymbals 
and musical glasses, to drums, wind instruments of 
wood and of bra and stringed instruments Phere is a danget 


in a book of this kind that the writer will neglect the musical 
ispect of the instruments in order to deseribe their appearance 


as museum specimen and Mr. Galpin has not altogethes 
caped from i But the musician in the authors peeps out 
in unexpected place as, for example, in the description of 


one of the earhest pranofortes which “ was when we played on it in 
the Kraus Collection at Florence, but is now in the Hever 
Museum at Cologne.” 


The development of an instrument must be accompanied 
by the development of the music played upon it; hence the 
tory of musical instruments is equally the story of music itself 


The two are inextricably bound together, and progress in the 
manufacture of instruments becomes more rapid as the rise ol 
polyphons instrument 


music calls for further improvement 
and differentiation Lhe first appearance of bowed instruments 
was an event of great importance The technique of writing 
for voices had been carried to an extremely high level by Palestrina 
in his masses The English composers, Dowland, Byrd, John 
Bull, Orlando Gibbons and others, were among the first to 
realise the unsuspected possibilities of instruments playing 
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the middle of October, when the calves are weaned. The young 
stock are never housed, they are fed once a day on meadow hay 
or turnip, keeping haiks in an open shed or shelter, the turnips 
spread on the pasture. 





CONSORT FOR A MASQUE. 


without voices. Many works of the English madrigal-writers 
are ** apt both for vovall!s and voyces “ . ind it may be imagined 
that if a singer in a madrigal was absent, and his part could be 
taken successfully by a viol, the effect would soon be tried of 
playing the madrigal on a ‘“ consort of viols”” instead of the 
voices. Gradually the music written for viols became less 
‘vocal’ in character, and “ fancies,’’ dances, and variations 
on well-known tunes were composed, and a “ chest of viols,” 
which, Mr. Galpin tells us, usually consisted of six instruments 
two Trebles, two Tenors and two Basses, all truly and pro 
portionately suited —-was found im many musical houses. 
Che violin appeared in England in the sixteenth century. 
Before the Restoration the gentlemen who attended musik 
parties played on viols, “* for they esteemed a violin to be an 
instrument only belonging to a common fiddler, and could not 
endure that it should come among them, for feare of making 
their meetings to be vaine and fidling.”’ 

About the end of the fifteenth century the lute came into 
general use, and for about a hundred and fifty years was used 
for all sorts of music in much the same way as the modern 
pianoforte. It accompanied the singer, and all the popular 
tunes of the day were arranged for it. It became the com 
panion of the galant, and, with his sword, accompanied him on 
his nocturnal adventures. In shape it was like a guitar without 
ribs, but it had a domed back like a mandoline. The lute was 
considered to be the most difficult of all the stringed instru 
ments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and “ it was 
said, with perhaps a certain amount of truth, that if a lutenist 
had attained the age of eighty, you might be sure that he had 
spent sixty vears of that time in tuning his instrument “ 
Lutes were made in various sizes to correspond with the 
pitch of different voices, and in 1607 at Campion’s Masque in 
honour of Lord Hay’s marriage, there were in the band “ 3 
lutes, 2 meane lutes, and a base lute.’”’ The “ base-lute,” or 
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“ arch-lute,” was often over 


six feet high. The tenor-lute, Soy yy 
, Zz 
or theorboe, familiar to readers t * ¥_« » PD AE 
of Browning on account of a fy 1 h A 4 
. ark ] 4 f: A , oy ._-— (em Foes font) 
curious remark of his about id A, a 


dropping it, is the subject o1 
an anecdote from the por ket- 
book of Dr. Plume. “ Inigo 
Jones first brought the 
theorboe into England after 
the Popish Conspiracy in 
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from Popish countries to 
destroy the King, and he 
and it were sent up to the 
Council table of the Star 
Chamber.” 

The most important 
stringed instruments with 
a keyboard were the vir- 
ginals, spinet (deseribed in 
Country Lire on July 17th, 
1909) and harpsichord, in 
which, asa result of striking 
the keys, the strings were 
plucked by a “ jack,”’ and the 
clavichord and pianoforte, in 
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which plaving upon the 
keys caused the strings to be 
struck. In the clavichord 
the strings were struck from 
below by “tangents ’”’; in 
the pianoforte they are 
sounded by little falling { 
hammers. 

As it is characteristic of a 
the virginais and spinet that go . r 
the strings are plucked, and ttn 
not struck, the name 
‘ spinet ”’ (derived from the EARLY MUSIC. 


quills or spines which came 

into contact with the strings) ought not to be given to the small 
square pianofortes of the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
centuries. The virginals have a special interest in the history of 
English music, for it is probable that the instrument was an 
English invention ; and the name “ virginal’’ seems to have 
been given it from the fact mentioned by sixteenth 
century writers, that it was favoured by ladies of the 


period, while men preferred the lute. The curious ex 
pression, “a pair of \ irginals,” ‘“‘a pair of organs ’’-—an 
“Inventory of guarderobes,  ete., 1547,” shows _ that 


Henry VIII. died possessed of forty “ paires of virgynalls ’’—1s 
explained on the analogy of the word organa, which was always 
used in the plural for an organ, to distinguish it from organum, 
which meant, originally, any kind of machine, and later, a 
special method — of 
singing. “ A pair of 
organs’ became a 
conventional phrase 
for the Latin organa. 

There are 
several collections ot 
music which enable 
us to form an idea 
of the music played 
by Queen Elizabeth ; 
e.g., the “ Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book” in 
the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cam 
bridve, * Elizabeth 
Rogers’ Virginal 
300k ”’ in the British 
Museum and “ Par 
thenia—or the 
Maydenhead of the 
first Musiscke that 
ever was printed for 
the Virginals,”” pub 
lished in 1607. The 
pieces consist mainly 
of airs with varia 
tions, fancies and 
dance-tunes, by 
John Bull, William 


Byrd, Giles Farnaby A 
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and other Elizabethan cor 

posers, and require consider 
able technique and facility 
on the part of the player. It 
} is a fallacy to suppose, as 
do many musicians at. the 
present day, that this music 
is “ dead.”’ Music for viols 
by Elizabethan writers, when 
plaved on a band of strings 
is reproduced under con 
ditions in which it loses very 
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little of its character, and 
has a striking and beautiful 
effect when it is played, as 
at Cambridge, during — the 
performances of Elizabethan 
drama fhe tunes in the 

Old I:nglish Suite” played 
lately in London have been 
edited by an Orientalist who 
has jittle sympathy with 
sixteenth century musi lt 
is hardly worth while reviving 
the old viols, since the effect 
of the music written for them 
can be reproduced faithfully 
enough on the instruments in 
use at the present time. But 
with the harpsichord it is a 
different matte This in 
strument had an individuality 
of its own, and its must 
played upon a_ pianoforte 
loses much of its effect, for 
the modern 


A 
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* vrand plano ‘a 
has no individuality 
whatever 

The cause of the dis 
appearance of the harpsichord 
seems to have been that the 
only means of expression was 
by mechanical devices such as stops and pedals. About the year 
1709, Cristofori, a harpsichord maker of Florence, invented an 
instrument in which the strings were struck by little falling 
hammers ; and musicians began to realise that in Cristofori’s 
gravicembalo col piano e forte they had an instrument in which the 
expression depended on the performer’s touch and not on the 
*action.”’ What seemed to stand in the way of an extensive 
revival of the harpsichord was that it was only suited for a room 
of moderate size, and in a concert-room its tone was completely 
lost. The extensive literature for the virginals and the harpsi 
chord has justified Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch in making new instru 
ments on the old lines, for he holds, and rightly, that the musi 
of dead composers should be played on the instruments for 
which they wrote it. Anyone who has been present at one of 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
recitals of old musi 
will admit that pieces 
by Domenico 
Scarlatti sound much 
better on a harps 
chord and Sebastian 
Bach ona clavichord 
than on a 
vrand pianoforte. The 
new harpsichords 
too, are much 
more powerful than 
the old ones, and can 
be heard all over a 
large hall, though 
they lack some of the 
sweetness and mel 
lowness of tone that 
is only found in the 
old examples 

‘It surely makes 
us sad,” Mr. Galpin 
writes “when we 
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modern 


remember that all 
these instruments 
on which the skilled 
mechanic spent his 
labour, the decorator 
lavished his art 
OF 1610 and the musician 
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exercised hi ‘ ev have survived the ravages of 
Linn are ’ lemned to the silent confinement of 
the museu Case An awakened and, we 
trust. « ening interest in the music of the past 
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is at last bringing back to our ears their old-world 
tones, and revealing to us—as they alone can-—-the true 
meaning and hidden charm of the musical compositions of 
their day.”’ 


THE NAWORTH BOOK OF SONGS 


HERE has not appeared this season a more timely and 
welcome publication than that of “A Picture Song 
Book" (Smith, Elder It consists of songs taken 


from various sources, and each song, in addition to tts 
musical setting, is accompanied by a picture Lord 
Carlisle. in a modest and interesting note, informs us that he 
did the illustrations for these songs “in the country for the 
amusement of my grandchildren,” without any view to publica 
tion ach picture repre sents a scene, a character, or a group 
of characters in the poem it ilustrates The ‘“ Malbrough 
sen va-t-en guerre" has a picture of Sarah Duchess of Marl 
borough parting from her husband at Marlborough House. 
Ihe taste with which the poems have been selected is excellent. 
Chere has not been a more interesting collection of verses brought 
tovether since Mr. Palgrave gave us his first ‘ Golden Trea 
suryv.”’ It has much of the atmosphere that we might expect in a 
book which comes from the very heart of the romantic Borderland 
Anvthing that gives the local colour of “ Warkworth and 
Naworth and merry Carlisle ’’ must inevitably be instinct with 
passion and romance, Yet it is not by any means a book of 
ballad Phe first piece is an Old English song, * Karly One 
Morning.” with its traditional tune, and the next is ‘‘ O Richard ! 
O Mon Roi,” with a picture of Blondel outside the castle at | ii 
renstein, where Richard |. was imprisoned Then we come to 
one or two of the most plaintive, the most touching the most 
heautiful of the Border ballads There is that masterpiece 
The Border Widow,” which enshrines the most touching expos! 
tion of wifely grief in the English language In it every 
verse is vivid with picture and pregnant with emotion 


| bore the body on my back 
And whiles | gaed and whiles I sat 
1 dige’d a grave and laid him in 
And hap’d him with the sod sae green! 
Following that comes “ Lord Ronald,” in which, with equai 


mastery, is shown the passion of motherhood ; a passion which 
wood and stone almost might feel when expressed in the plaintive 
music to which it ts set 


I’ve wket your cradle, Lord Ronald, my son 
I've rocket vour cradle, Lord Ronald, my son 
My heart it was light, and the tears they ran down 
ut oh! they were sweet, and they dried again mon 
Next comes “The Bonnie Earl of Moray another moving 


picture of the davs of fray and foray 


Oh! lang will his lady 
Look o'er the Castle Down 
kre she see the Earl of Moray 


Come sounding through the town 


\nother ballad that is very little inferior is ‘* Bonnie George 
Campbell.” Then we have “ Les trois Princesses"’ in French, 
* Waldesgespriich "’ and ‘* Marsch der Finnlindischen Reiterei ”’ 
in German ; and then we are brought back to one of the sweetest 
of Old English songs, “ Fair are the Flow’rs in the Vallev.””. In 
the course of a few more pages we come across ‘‘ Lochinvar,” the 
scene of which ought almost to be visible from the turrets of 
Naworth Castle. The line chosen for illustration is ‘‘ The bride 
kiss’d the goblet, the knight took it up.” The artist shows u: 
the inside of Netherby Hall and the commotion of the Grahams. 
Fenwicks and Musgraves 

We can scarcely pass any of the songs without comment. 
“ O Brignal banks are wild and fair, and Greta woods are green,” 
“ Ye Maidens Pretty,” King Henry VIIL.’s “ Pastime with good 
company,’ “ Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” “‘ Leezie Lind 
sav’ and the “ Blue Bells of Scotland ”’ are most tempting. 
Of the Jacobite songs, the perfect ‘‘ Prince Charlie” is given. 
No one can hear it sung to-day, or even read it, without recog 
nising it as the last and finest expression of a people’s loyalty : 


Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow the« 
King of the Highland hearts, 


Bonnie Prince Charlie ! 


In lighter vein are such good Old English songs as the “ British 
Grenadiers,”’ “* The Girl I’ve left Behind Me,” “ Jeannette and 
Jeanot,”’ “ Sally in Our Alley,” ‘“ Weel may the keel row ” and 

The Widow Malone.” In this group occurs “ Sally Gray,” 


which could not have been omitted by any lover of Cumber 
land. It is the very voice of the county 


Phere’s Cumwhitton, Cumwhinton, Cumranton, 
Cumrangen, Cumrew, and Cumeatch, 
\nd mony mair cums i’ the country, 


But nin wi’ Cumdivock can match 


It’s sae neyee to luik owre the black pasture 
Wi’ the fells abuin aw, far away 
There is nee sic pleace, nit in England 


For there lives the sweet Sally Gray 


Carols are not neglected, and the two printed are, all things 
considered, probably the best in the language. ‘“‘ Good King 
Wenceslas "’ is so familiar that its beauty is apt to be lost sight 
ol; yet is Christmas anywhere else pictured so vividly? And 
What Royal dignity there is in the King’s words to the page : 
“Mark my footsteps, good, my page ! 
Tread thou in them boldly 
Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
reeze thy blood less coldly.” 
The other carol is ‘The Holly and the Ivy.” In a previous 
Christmas Number we published this carol with music, but the 
refrain never loses its freshness : 
© the rising of the sun, 
The running of the deer 
The playing of the merry organ 
Sweet singing in the quire, 
Sweet singing in the quire 
Iwo songs by Charles Kingsley deserve and are given a place. 
They are the pathetic “ Sands 0’ Dee” and “ When all the World 
is young, Lad, And all the trees are green.”’ A solitary hymn finds 
a place, and it was the favourite of Abraham Lincoln : 
If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows 
Laughing at the storms you meet 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchor'd yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them, 
As they launch their boats away 
‘Sumer is icumen in” is a hymn of Nature, and we are glad to 
find it here, with the old music, which also has on a previous 
occasion been reproduced in Country Lire. The wants of the 
voung children are very far from being neglected. We have the 
lullaby, ‘*‘ Hush-a-bye, Baby,” that so many generations of 
mothers have sung to their children, ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie,” 
Wee Willie Winkre runs through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs in his night-gown, 
Tapping at the window, crying at the lock 
Are the bairns in their beds, it’s past ter o'clock 
the “ Duke of Norfolk,” and an old ‘* Dancing Song ’ 
Ding dong, come along, 
Here’s our baby dancing 
Ding dong, come along 
Here’s our baby dancing 
Play a pretty tune to-day, 
Frank and Harry, Kate and May 
Frank and Harry, Kate and May 
Merrily are dancing 
Ding dong, come along, come along 
Here’s our baby dancing 
rhe only striking omission is that of a good hunting song. Was 
‘ John Peel” not worth a place? It will be evident from this 
description that the collection is a choice and beautiful one. Our 
main reason, however, for noticing it at such length was to show 
by force of contrast the difference between the influence likel\ 
to be exerted by these fine old songs and that music-hall rubbish 
of which there has been an invasion that has spread from the 
towns to the country districts during recent years. It must not 
be thought that in the cottage only popularity is accorded to 
such vulgar or puerile stuff as emanates from the music-halls. We 
can hear farm-boys singing to their team, “If I could plant 
a tiny seed of love in a corner of your heart,” or “ All the girls 
are lovely, ’ovely,” or “ Give my regards to Leicester Square,” 
or “* My Irish Molly’’ ; but these songs are equally familiar in man\ 
families that lay claim to education and refinement. It is surel\ 
unnecessary to insist on the moral. Everybody must see that 
children familiarised with songs of this kind have the bloom of 
youth and purity rubbed off before they really enter serious 
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life. We cannot all go back to the times of the Border ballads, and 
it would be unreasonable to expect that those whose families must 
have been associated with other districts for a long time should 
have the enthusiasm of the Howards; but for any of them there 
is an endless store of moving and splendid verse from which 
they may select. We have described Lord Carlisle’s collection as 
not inferior to that of Mr. Palgrave, and yet it would not be 
impossible to make another anthology of English song equal to 
it in every way. It may be argued, however, and quite rightly, 
that the music-hall songs are not an invention of to-day, but 
have existed in England for more than a century ; and, if the 
truth be told, many of those local songs which are now prizes of 
the folk-lorist were as broad and objectionable as any music- 
hall song of the present day. We admit this. Nobody in this 
twentieth century would care to put into the hands of young 
people “‘ The Merry Muses,” a book from which Burns drew a 
great deal of his inspiration ; but in the lore of the country-side 


RACING 


EFORKE beginning my brief chronicle of the week I must 
pay a tribute to Melton, that great horse who has just 
died at Westerham Hill. He won the Derby and the 
St. Leger for Lord Hastings in 1885. He was sold to 
the Italian Government for a great sum and bought 

back again after which he became the sire of a fleet and well 
renowned progeny. Hence this little token of respect which I lay 
upon his grave, 

For the second year in succession Mr. Fairie stands at the head 
of the list of the winning owners, the substantial sum _ of 
38,902 sovs. having been placed to his credit by the successful efforts 
of Lemberg and other horses that have carried his colours in the 
course of the season. In connection with Mr. Fairie’s good 
fortune, it is a remarkable fact that it has been chiefly 
almost entirely—due to the racing merits of two of his colts, 
Bayardo and 
Lemberg, the pro- 
duce of one mare 

Galicia—in two 
successive years. 
It is true that 
Bayardo did not 
win the Derby 
last year, though 
both previous and 
subsequent run- 
ning showed con 
clusively that he 
ought to have 
done so; but he 
did win the St. 
Leger, and if, 
owing, aS many 
people among 
whom the writer 
is one—-think, to 
the  injudicious 
manner in which 
he was ridden, 
Lemberg was 
beaten in this 
year’s St. Leger, 
he can boast of 
having won the 
Derby. It, there- 


fore, stands on 


W. A. Rouch 


record that two 

vears in succession, and to different sires, Galicia produced a classi 
winner, and that one of them is, moreover, winner of the Ascot Gold 
Cup and has retired to the stud in the full vigour of his youth with 
a full subscription-list at a fee of 300 sovs. The pedigree of such a 
mare can hardly fail to be of interest. It is here given in detail : 
Galicia 10, a bay or brown mare, foaled in 1898, by Galopin 3 out of 
Isoletta, by Isonomy 19 out of Lady Muncaster, by Muncaster 16 
out of Blue Light, by Rataplan 3 out of Borealis, by New- 
minster out of Blink Bonny, by Melbourne out of Queen 
Mary. Her sire, Galopin 3, by Vedette 19 out of Flying 
Duchess, by The Flying Dutchman 3 out of Merope, by 
Voltaire 12 out of Velocipede’s dam. To this we may, perhaps, 
add the stud record of this remarkable mare: 1903, barren to Eager ; 
1904, brown colt, Eastern, by Eager; 1905, Carpathian, by Isin- 
glass; 1906, Bayardo, by Bay Ronald ; 1907, Lemberg, by Cyllene ; 
1908, slipped twins to Isinglass ; 1909, foaled to Spearmint. 
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there were always, side by side with its grossness, examples of 
pure and perfect poetry married to immortal music. Ma 

survive to this day, and they formed a large part of the countt 

house repertoire until certain very modern conditions were 
developed. During the last half-century the facilities for 
transmission have been so greatly increased that the topical 
music-hall ditty of the hour has crowded out what was older and 
more beautiful. Old songs and old ballads of all kinds are 
being utterly forgotten by the rising generation, who, in place 
of them, sing the almost invariably vulgar songs of the moment ; 
songs that are directly copied either from the fashionable street 
or from the slum, and contain nothing to stir the imagination 
or draw forth any fine emotion. These are the worst possible 
pabulum for the young. Instinctively the family of Howard 
and no doubt many another family in the kingdom, has felt 
this to be true, and hence the cultivation of those beautiful 
songs and ballads which are greatly in danger of public neglect. 


NOTES. 


Commencing on Monday next the task awaiting the Messrs 
lattersall, in the shape of the December Sales, is a heavy one, 
for between then and the following Friday they have to sell, o1 
offer for sale, some eight hundred head of bloodstock of one sort 
or another In the space at our disposal but a brief resume of the 
lengthy catalogue can be given; no more, in fact, than a passing 
allusion to such of the “‘ lots’ as appear to be specially attractive 
On Monday Captain F. D. Grissell leads off, and among the mares 
he has to sell I notice Flying Ima (1904), by Hackler out of 
St. IIma, by St. Simon, and believed to be safe in foal to Flotsam, by 
St. Frusquin out of Float, and St. Frusquin, it is almost needless 
to add, is by St. Simon out of Isabel. Flotsam himself was a good 
race-horse, winner of the Middle Park Plate, Imperial Produce 
Stakes, Sandringham Foal Stakes and Newmarket Stakes, having 
also run second for the Two Thousand Guineas and third for the 
Derby It may 
be noted, Loo, 
that Greenspring 
12, by Greenlawn, 
and Clairetta 8, 
by Gone Coon, by 
Galopin, the two 
mares sent up by 
Mr. } I. Crossk Y, 
are both believed 
to be safe in foal 
to Flotsam. Zria, 
sent up by Sir R 
Jardine, by 
Cyllene out ol 
Perce Neige, by 
St. Simon, should 
be worth looking 
at by anyone 
with the purchas« 
of a likely young 
Stallion in view, 
and it may be 
noted that he 
belongs to the 
same Bruce Lowe 
family 22 as 
does St. Frusquin, 
Many will read 
with regret 


‘ 
o 


MELTON. Copyright the notice 


telling them 
that, included in Monday’s sale, are the yearlings and horses in 
training owned by the late Mr. W. W. Bailey: but the would-be 
buyer of a possible Grand National winner will not fail to notice 
that among them Judas is for sale. Mr. A. Stedall may one day 
regret having parted with Tartine. | should like to have the mating 
ot this mare, but she figures among the ten that he purposes to sell 
and I note, too, that Mr. Herbert de la Rue is sending up 
Lady Shamrock, together with her very good-looking filly foal 
by Melton. 

On Tuesday the mares and foals from the Wisdom Stud, to 
be sold by order of the trustees of the late Mr. Arthur Hoole, will 
attract plenty of attention, and so, too, will Atlas, a young stallion 
by Isinglass out of The Gorgon, by St. Simon, in the same property 
Then there is Lady Shiels, a young mare from the Straffan Station 
Stud, covered by John o’ Gaunt, sire of Swy nford ; and mention of Sir 
J. 1 hursby ’s remarkablv well-bred horse—he ts by Isinglass 3 out of 
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that Mi | and Kubayat the 
clls annuall are both believed 
digree, by the way, of the latter of 
mares is in some respects a remark 

one, for she is by Star Ruby (a 
ilf-brother to Sceptre and Collar) out 
of trony, the grandam of Flying Fox 
\mong the brood mares 


the late Mr. W. W 


oung St 


owned by 
sale V 1s Paid | p 
Simon mare out of Settlk 
ment, by Bend Or, and believed to be 


in foal to Fariman, by Gallinule ; and 


to be noted, too, is the breeding ot 
\uf, a mare by Bay Ronald, sent up by 
Mr. ¢ J. Gibson Captain Northey 


is selling nine well-bred mares 
lickford 
Park Stud, and among the five belong 
ing to Mr. C. N 
the young mare by St 


' 
Hopkins 


even are coming up from the 


Prior the pedigree of 
Simon out ot 
Ornis, by Bend Or, reads well 

On Wednesday Mr. M 
ending up three mares, 
Bay Wreath to, by say 
ot Bayardo) and due to foal to 
March 
next, and it is perhaps interesting to 
note that Bay Wreath and Mr 


famous 


(,urry ts 
among them 
Konald (sir 
Polymelu in the month of 
Fairie’s 
members of 
lord 


Dalzell sends up Reine 


mare Galicia are 


the same Brues Lowe family 


Hamilton of 


Claude (tgo05), by Persimmon out of 
Lusciou believed to be safe in foal to 
Spearmint, a “ lot”’ for which foreign 
breeder will probably compete, and 


Sir John Robinson is reducing the size 
of the Worksop Manor Stud bv the sale 
of seven well-bred mares, all of which are 
believed to be safe in foal to one ort 
another of such stallions as St. Amant, 
Collar, Bachelor's Button, VPolymelus 
and Wolt's Crag \ big draft of horses 
in training, brood mares and colt 


Melton 


inspection, and so, too, are the horses 


foals 
from the Stud is well worth 


in training that Mr. Lytham is selling 
to make room for his vearlings 
Phursday catalogue is a heavy 
one, and includes “‘ lots’’ that shoyld 
suit almost any requirement in ‘Th 
way of bloodstock \ll the horses in 
them Helot and the 
brood mares and foals owned by the 
late Mr. G. G. Tod —-will come undet 
the hammer; the Duke of Portland 
will sell ten well-bred mares; Lord 


Michelham is William the 


Fourth; and among the fou 


training— among 


offering 
mares 
sent up by Baron Maurice de Rothschild 
is Bonny Bay, by St Frusquin out of 
Vloat, by Sheen out of Footlight, dam 
of the late Sir W Cooper's famous 
mare Glare, the dam of Flair, Lesbia 
and Vivid Bonnie Bay is believed to 
be safe in foal to Picton, and Picton 
it will not be forgotten, ran second to 


that ereat horse Spearmint in the 


Derby, having behind him such as 


Lally and The 
\ miscellaneous “ lot "’ 


Radium, Troutbeck, 
White Knicht 


that might be worth looking at is 


the well-bred colt lroissart, by St 
Musa, by Martagon 


hould be the 


Frusquin out of 


ind there makings of 


a good country stallion —or possibly 


Astor’ 
\jax out ot 


omething better—in Vir. W 
well-bred colt Salamis, by 


Semitone dam of Mark Time and 
Mirador So, too, should Mr. Nelke’s 
tutioned horse Lagos be well worth 


stallion, and there should be more 


to be found among the various lots”’ 


Those owned by Mi Ww. M 
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Singer are, it may be added, to be sold 


exception of Moscato, whose reserve price 
Pradella, not to 


colt by Tvrant out of 


50 guineas 
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without reserve with the 
is 1,009 guineas, and the 
be sold for less than 


TRENTON 


KING'S SCEPTRE. 


“VEN amid the bustle of a General Election our readers 
4 will, we venture to think, find time to scan the illustra 
—4 tions which we give of the King’s sceptre as it will be 
when used in the Coronation ceremony which takes place on 
June 22nd next. The great change effected is that it will 


contain one of the 
‘Stars of Africa,” 
the name given to the 
two Cullinan 
diamonds by the 
King’s command. 
They have now been 
parts of the 
crown and sceptre of 
the empire, and con 
stitute the most 
valuable jewels that 
have ever been worn 
by a king. The 
arrangement was 
that of the late King 
Edward VII. The 
sceptre is that of 
Charles IIl., and King 
Edward was anxious 
that no part of it 
should be removed ; 
and thus the jewellers 
were set the very 
difficult task of find 
ing space for the 
huge diamond in the 
sceptre, and retain 
ing, at the same time, 
all that was charac- 
teristic In workman 
ship and material of 
the emblem that had 
been handed down to 
him. In other words, 
he was wishful of 
adding a little inci 
dent to the history of 
the sceptre without 
taking away any that 
had grown up in the 
past. One of the 
diamonds is set in 
the crown and one in 
the sceptre, and both 
can be removed from 
sceptre and crown 
when they are not in 
use, and can then be 
worn as a pendant by 
the Queen. The 
setting was entrusted 
to Messrs. Garrard 
and Co., the Crown 
jewellers, who have 
achieved their task 
with the skill and 
expected 


made 


cleverness 
of them. 
carats and 309 3-10 carats. 
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The weight of the two stones is respectively 316) 


The pictures speak for themselves, and they will serve to 
remind our readers of the great ceremony which is to take place 


after the hubbub of the moment is 


over. 


Westminster has 


witnessed many stirring scenes in the history of England, but 
the event of next year promises to be as striking and important 


as any ol its predecessors. 


Well may this be the case. 


English 


men of recent years have got into a foolish habit of belittling 
themselves and talking as though the other countries in the 


world were thrusting far in front of the 
to be reminded once in a while that 


m. It is good for them 


they are still the heirs 


of the greatest Empire which the world has ever known, and that 


the might and majesty of Great Brit 


undimmed now as they ever were in our annals. 


ain are as lustrous and 


The con 


sciousness of this ought to inspire them to deeds worthy 0! 


their ancestry and of their countrv. 
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LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION SHOW. 


HE exhibition of the Ladies’ Kennel Association must 
have suggested many curious contrasts in the minds 
of those who remember what fashions in dogs have 
come and gone during the last thirty or forty years. 
In that period the breeding of dogs has become a 

hobby for the well-to-do and a calling for those ladies 
who wish to add to their incomes. But it is_ probable 
that those who possess kennels are more 
in the habit of following public taste than 
in leading it. And there are one or two 
great lines on which this taste is bound 
to move. sroadly speaking, it may be 
said that dogs nowadays are kept much 
more frequently as friends and companions 
and less frequently for purposes of utility. 
ven the sportsman of to-day does not make 
anything like as much use of the dog as his 
grandfather did. For example, the chase of 
the deer has ceased to become an occupation 
of the deerhound. Whether the carted deer 
or the wild stag be the object of pursuit, the 
hound employed is not the Scottish deerhound. 
In Scotland, indeed, the deer is not hunted 
any longer. It is stalked and shot, and the 
stalker seems more and more to look upon a 
dog of any kind as an encumbrance and 
dangerous to sport. Again, the taste in collies 
appears to be revolutionised. There was a 
time when a black and tan collie, which 
always looks a more or less close relative of 
the Gordon setter, was a lady’s inseparable 
companion. It seems to have disappeared 
altogether, and although the Scotch collie 
still belongs to a people whose numbers are 
not to be despised, it has ceased to occupy 
its original place of first favourite, while the 
once-despised bob-tail has become more than 
its successor. 

But, even so, the greatest of all changes has been in favow 
of the small ornamental dogs that have only come into notice 
in very recent times, comparatively speaking. One had but to 
look round the benches and their occupants to see what an 
infinite amount of skill has been developed by members of the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association in introducing these small but 
beautiful pets. The show standard has risen to an extraordinary 
extent, and nothing could exceed the finish and style in which 
the little beauties were brought out for the contest. Indeed, we 
could scarcely imagine any task more suitable for the manipu 
lation of ladies than these delicate creatures. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a man looking after them. If he tried to 
do so, they would be inevitably crushed and bruised by his 


T. Fall. 





T. Fall. REBEL OF RUNGMOOK. 


heavy hand and clumsy fingers. It would have been interesting 
indeed to take a gamekeeper of the old school round the benches 
and show him the latest objects of feminine fancy. In an old 
print lying before us at the moment we see a man of this type 
out for an airing with his muzzle-loader gun on his shoulder, and 
no fewer than eleven dogs of all shapes and sizes careering at his 
heel. We know what he would have asked about the small 





SUNSHINE OF ADDLESTONE Copyright. 


beauties on the show benches, namely, ‘‘ Are they entered for 
varment ?”’ It is easy to imagine the puzzled and embarrassed 
looks of the fair owners were this query put to them ; so to save 
an awkward situation we turn from these speculations and 
memories to the real business of giving an account of the dogs 
that were actually on exhibition. 

The Ladies’ Kennel Association, after passing through 
stormy waters in its youth, has now reached plain 
sailing, and we have come to look upon any show 
for which it is responsible as an assured success from the 
outset. The members’ show held at the Royal Horticulturai 
Hall last week sufficiently demonstrates the strength of the 
body, for the large entry included some of the best animals 
in the country. Ihe excellence of the 
management, too, with Miss Desborough as 
secretary, proves that ladies can be most 
capable organisers if they do but give 
their minds to it. The toys and _ terriers 
preponderated in numbers, notably those 
most popular breeds, the Pekingese and 
Pomeranians. Ihe handsome  deerhound, 
although some of the finest specimens art 
owned by ladies, was altogether unrepre 
sented. Lady Castlereagh had little difficulty 
in awarding the blue ribbon in bloodhounds 
to Mrs. T. ©. Armitage’s Weldbank Rule 
a young hound of much quality, a_ fre 
mover and with plenty of bone. He its 
a son of Ch. Hordle Ajax, who is 
perpetuating lis fine characteristics to 
some purpose. Mrs. Litkie, who has been 
out of bloodhounds for some years, was 
winning with another of the same litter 
Old Ship Frigate. Mrs. Taylor Marsh had 
two useful hounds in Duke of Scriventon 
and Scriventon Persia. Mrs. Vlasto’s 
Borzois, Czarina and Michael of Addl 
stone, which took a first and second, have 
typical heads and are good in_ body 
properties. Mrs. Huth’s Tesma has size 
and quality. Of the two St 3ernards 
benched, Miss E. Samuel’s Just Plain 
Sinner was the _ better. He is a bit too 
small for a dog Great Danes were quit 
Copyrighy a nice collection, judged by Miss Stark. 
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we do not see more of this 
variety, for at their best they 


Mrs. Fielder introduced a 
promising puppy in Wizard of 


Lockerbie, whi first are very attractive. Blue 

and the best « ' found merles are improving ever\ 

in Mi | ( Hrolf year. The best present was 

f | the Hon. Mrs Mrs. Wilkinson’s Merleman 
Shamus of Seisdon o’ the Hill. 

nd in graduate class, is The only Newfoundlands 


were a couple of black and 
whites exhibited by Miss M. F. 
Young, the chief award going 
to Indian Chief, a thoroughly 


more than useful. Mrs. Napier 
Clavering’s Graf Porthos of 
Axwell, second limit, is a 
brinclle with excellent body 


ind bone Miss Dickinson good dog in every” way. 
took two firsts with Rebel Pointers were monopolised by 


Mrs. de Sales la_ Terriere, 
whose Melksham Wagg is built 
on most workmanlike lines. 
Mrs. C. C. Eliis, who at one 
time had the leading kennel 
of basset-hounds, has returned 
to her old love, and it is 
to be hoped that she may 
revive an interest in the 
languishing fortunes of this 
beautiful little hound. Her 
Sandringham Zanda, bred 
by Oueen Alexandra, 


and Rubina of Rungmook 
the latter being probably the 
best blue in the country 
Her front is particularly good 
and her head is very typical 
Mrs. Charter’s Old English 
sheepdog Brentwood sob 


which headed all the classe ; 
has a beautiful front and 
plenty of substance. He looks 
as if he could gallop In 
collies, judged by Miss | 


Watson, Mrs Stephens’s pupp 





Montford Lad was first in although a_ trifle small, has 
tum clnsene She teen o Ome lr. Fall, HOLLYWELL BRITISH. Copyright the right characteristics 
head and beautiful body, and and is very active. Mrs. 
altogether is full of promise Mrs. Sharrer’s Sundridge Monarch, Olive’s Earl of Powderham would do with more coat for a 
first limit, is a handsome = sable, with a long flat head rough: but he is a free mover and is about the right 





Tr. Fall CALLA MOHR Copyrighn T. Fall. TITANIA OF EASTCOTE. Copyright 
Mrs. Hopkins was second in limit bitches with Deodora Diana size. He is hunted regularly. Mrs. F. White’s greyhound 
a smooth bitch of excellent quality It is a pity that Deodora Happy Model, first in limit, has a good outline and 
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well-placed shoulders. Second to Mrs. 
Gibbons’s and Miss Adney Payne’s 
Broadwater Bender, who is particularly 
sound in loins and hindquarters. Stray 
Park Senora, owned by the same 
ladies, has admirable shoulder place- 
ment. 

After the first four or five, bulldogs 
were but moderate. Mrs. Marley’s 
charming brindle, Felton Comet, added 
another to her many victories. She 
is brimming over with merit all 
through, and has few equals. Mrs. 
Clarke’s Mersham Colonel is another 
good one of the right stamp, and 
Mrs. Molony’s Hollywell British has 
always been a favourite of mine. He is 
very active and looks a bulldog all 
over. Lady Dorothy D’Ovly Carte won 
a third with Island Bustle Up. Miss T. Fail 
Whishaw’s Connie is another sterling 
bitch. Mrs. Mayor judged the bigger dogs as well as the minia- 
tures. The best of the latter were Mrs. Clarke’s Mersham Jane 
and Lady Kathleen Pilkington’s Chevet Bantam. Mrs. E. P. 
McLean was first in three classes with her poodles, Monsieur 
Gustave, Vice Admiral and Monsieur Zacharie. The last named 
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excels in coat and eye. Mrs. Liddon had a nice lot of Chows to 
vo through, among the best of which were Mrs. Peterkin’s Ah-Sin, 
Miss Cassella’s Tso, Mrs. Lionel Faudel-Phillips’s Poyang, Lady 
Lacon’s Blue Boxer and Mrs. Scaramanga’s Crazy of Newlands. 
Only one class was provided for Samoyedes ; but before long we 
may expect to see these charming Arctic dogs taking a much 
more prominent position, as they possess all the qualities that 
make for popularity. Possibly people living in large towns may 
shirk the trouble involved in keeping a white coat spotless. Miss 
A. Whishaw’s Voltchitsa was placed first. Lady Sybil Grant's 
imposing-looking Pyrenean Mountain dogs won three prizes. 
More about these fine creatures is said in ‘‘ Kennel Notes.”’ Mrs. 
I. Gresham’s black Cocker spaniel, Titania of Eastcote, won 
comfortably in her section. She is a pleasing little bitch of the 
old-fashioned sort, wanting but a trifle more squareness of the 
muzzle to make her one of the best. I noticed that she had that 
nice downward carriage of the stern which is so desirable, 
although not always seen nowadays. 

French bulldogs were fewer than usual, but what there were 
were good, Mrs. Romilly’s Monty especially so, and well 
worth his position. His head is of the correct type, and he has 
a capital front. Mrs. Lesmoir Gordon’s Hadley Paris has a 
shapely body, and her Hadley Cupid is a beautiful little dog. 
It goes without saying that bull-terriers were of the right sort, 
with Mrs. Monk and Mrs. Mumford benching the winners. 
Fox and Irish terriers were fair, but Skyes were a particularly 
select lot, giving Mr. Gresham much trouble to assort. Lady 
Aberdeen, Lady Alexander, Mrs. Wilmer, Miss Clifton, Miss 
McCheane, Miss Whishaw and Mrs. Hume Binney all sent 
terriers of a high class. Cairn terriers, too, were meritorious, 
showing more uniformity of type than usual. I preferred 
Mrs. Alastair Campbell’s Gesto to her Roy Mohr, but 
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there is not much in it. Lady Aber- 
deen’s Aberdeen Witch and Snappety 
are another good pair. Miss M. 
Niven’s Scottish terrier, Marden Elfin, 
is a puppy which should take a high 
place in the future. In West Highland 
white terriers Mrs. Cameron Head’s 
Inverailort Roy was placed second 
to Mrs. Hunter’s Morova, thus 
reversing the positions at the Kennel 
Club Show. The Hon. Mrs. G. 
Lascelles’s Lyndhurst Jean won two 
firsts. [ thought Mrs. Blackwell’s 
dachshund, Harrow Darkie, might 
have done better than reserve. He is 
full weight, and perhaps a bit high 
on leg, but his head is of beautiful 
quality, his outline is all we could 
wish and he is very sound. Lady Abet 
deen won first in Shetland sheepdogs 
with Aberdeen Nellie, more typical 
than many I have seen. In the course of time we should see 
an improvement in the breed 

Among the toy spaniels a prominent position was held 
by Mrs. Pinto Leite’s Billiken Advocate, the challenge prize 
winner at the Kennel Club Show. He is most characteristi 
in every way, with a model head. Next to him was Mrs 
Hopkins’s Babel of Haeremai, a dog with particularly good coat 
and markings. Mrs. Raymond Mallock did a good deal ot 
winning with dogs bearing the familiar Ashton More 
prefix, and Lady Hulton’s Fiona also won several prizes 
Mrs. Giddy’s Nabob ni Touche, first in’ Blenheims, was 
another championship dog at the Palace His colouring 1s 
very brilliant. 

Miss Ives’s charming shaded sable Pomeranian, Young 
Dragon Fly, was awarded several firsts, and Mrs. Hall Walker 
did well with Gateacre Rival; Mrs. Pope’s Little King of the 
Stars was another well-known dog occupying a prominent 
place. Enormous classes of Pekingese confronted Mrs. Philip 
Hunloke. Mrs. E. K. Goddard brought out a very promising 
puppy in Tan-Kwei Chu of Westlecott, a son of the famous 
Ch. Chu-érh. He was placed first in every class in which he 
was entered. Mrs. Herbert’s Li of Newnham, Lady Binning’s 
Ichan Tao of Hackney, Mrs. Andrews’s Yin Ma and Sih Gerga 
of Toddington, Mrs. F. KE. Evelyn's Wotton Chun Ti, Mrs 
3rowning’s Brackley Kia Rosa and Brackley Biyah and Mis 
V. Ashton Cross’s Ding Ding all took premier honours. It 
is difficult to imagine any toys more dainty and charming than 
the Japanese, whose delicacy of constitution, no doubt, tend 
to retard their popularity. Among the best at this show were 
Mme. Seiler’s Silvaplana Kiku and Mrs. Gregson’s Kato. Much 
may be said in favour of the Brussels Griffons, for, although 
they are almost the most diminutive of dogs, they are rare 
little sportsmen, with any amount of courage. In a large entry 
Mrs. Handley Spicer did well with her puppy Copthorne Bogey, 
and Miss A. F. Hall won a number of prizes with Park Place 
Pandora and Pinkie. oe 
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hurried to her in 
response to her 
summons. 

“What is it, Harrie?” 
he asked, quickly, noting 
the unfamiliar chill in her voice. His presence—the eagerness 
of his solicitude—dulled the edge of her fear. 

‘Michael, you didn’t mean it!” she said, impulsively. 
“ Tell me you didn’t mean it, and let me forget it.” 

His puzzled eyes searched hers, and brought her relief. If 
he did not even know what it was, he could not have meant it. 

“Your letter,” she said, breathlessly, “‘ and the hateful, 
hateful enclosure.”’ 

She could not wait for her words to reach his memory, and 
picked up his letter from the table with nervous haste. 

“That,” she said, pointing. ‘“ Read it. Oh, Michael, 
be quick! It’s hurting so all the time, and I know you can 
explain.” 

He ran his eves quickly over the lines: “‘‘ As you’re writing 
by this mail to the Fothergills to thank them for their wedding 
present, will you enclose this note from me? It’s so short 
that I haven’t the cheek to send it with a two-penny-ha’penny 
stamp to itself as though it called itself a letter. And, by the 
way, I’d rather you didn’t read it ; tell you whv when I see 
vou. Please don’t.’”’ 

‘* Please don’t,’ she repeated, as she saw he had reached 
it, and there was shrinking wonder in her voice. “ Michael ! 
You to say that to me!” 

He put the letter down, thoughtfully, and his lips parted. 

“Why didn’t you fasten the envelope, Michael, and so 
make quite sure?” she asked, with a catch in her breath. 

It was not a serious question; it was an instinctive 
exaggeration, due to her aching desire for exaggerated comfort. 
But he replied to it seriously. 

“ Isn’t the answer obvious, Harrie ?”’ he said, reproachfully. 
“Do you think it would occur to me to distrust you after I 
had made plain what I wanted ? ” 

“What you wanted?” Her eyes were startled. “ But, 
dear, that’s getting right away from the point-—which is one of 
simple honour, surely. That you should think it necessary to 
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beg me not to read it!” 

For an instant he hesitated. When he spoke it was half 
apologetically. ‘‘ Well, but, you see, Harrie, the other day 
you ag 

She shrank as from a threatened blow. ‘‘ Ah, | was afraid 
I knew it was that.’ Her voice had dropped to a whisper. 
“Oh, Michael,” she said, ‘“‘ why were we such cowards that day 
when—the other happened ? We sheered off the thin ice, but 
you see, oh, you see, it was no good. We've got to cross it now.” 

He looked at her for an instant, doubtfully. “ Why?” 
he said. ‘I don’t care. You can’t do wrong, Harrie, for me, 
you know. When you read the other one it wasn’t that I 
minded 2 

“Oh,” she broke in, “ that’s what you said the other day, 
and I knew all the time it was cowardly to leave it like that, 
and no good at all. I gave in because you wanted me to. But 
now—oh, my dear, think how it hurts to have you making 
excuses for me, instead of seeing the difference between the 
two things as I know I can make you see it.” 

He nodded. “ All right,” he said; “ tell me.’ 

“ And then vou’ll tell me, Michael, how it looks to you, 
won’t you? And so one of us will surely see!’’ She smiled 
a little. ‘ Because everyone who skates on thin ice doesn’t 
necessarily fall in, does he ? ” 

He smiled back at her. ‘“‘ Of course not. Skate away.”’ 

“Well, the first time ’—she sobered—** the enclosure was 
to Sir Robert, wasn’t it? And it was a letter from your old 
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chief, and a sort of’’—she searched 
for the word—*‘ testimonial. You 
told me all that, you know. And 
you'd left Sir Robert’s address here, 
and also your own letter to him, 
and | was to forward letter and testimonial together. That’s 
right, isn’t it?” 

“ Ouite right.” 

“Well, and then you added, ‘ Of course, you are nol to 
read it!’’’ She leaned forward. ‘‘ Oh, Michael, don’t you see 
what I made of it all? I hadn’t even a misgiving. The en 
closure was from a third person, to be forwarded to a public 
man concerned in your appointment. Sir Robert was going to 
read it, and in all probability show it to three or four other 
public men. Could I dream that you seriously meant J wasn’t 
to read it? Besides, think of your ‘ Of course, you are nol 
to read it!’ What does one make of such sentences —words 
underlined and exclamation marks? Doesn't one suppose 
they are not serious? And I thought I saw your real meaning 
so clearly. The enclosure would be filled with your praises 
that one could safely infer. You were suddenly overwhelmed 
by a wave of modesty. To have said nothing would have seemed 
to you the equivalent of saving, ‘ The enclosed letter displays 
my character in a very favourable light : don’t fail to read it.’ 
So as a protest against a possible charge of vain-gloriousness 
you said, *‘ Of course, you are no/ to read it!’ I’ve wuessed 
right, haven’t I, Michael?” 

He hesitated. ‘I hardly know. Well--yes, I suppose | 
did say it because the letter blew my trumpet pretty loudly.” 

She nodded. ‘ You see, I knew! Well, then, surely the 
rest is easv. Because | read a letter about you that half-a 
dozen strangers were voing to read, and that I really thought 
you meant I might read, was it fair to suppose I would read 
a private letter /rom you to a friend, unless you pointedly begged 
me not to?” 

He stirred uneasily. “ Harrie, don’t! Of course, it was 
all a mistake. I know you didn’t mean it.” 

She winced. ‘‘ Ah, but that’s worse than nothing 
thing is either honourable or dishonourable ; my not knowing 
it was dishonourable wouldn’t prevent its being so.’ 

She waited for his answer. 

“No,” he said, unwillingly, “‘ but it makes a difference.” 

She was swept by a quivering flame of anger. 

‘Michael! You—you kill me by making excuses tor me, 
I won’t have generosity ; I want justice.” 

His silence was of bewilderment. 

‘* Harrie, this is awful,’ he said at last. ‘‘ We must vet 
to understand somehow, now we've gone so far.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. ‘‘ But I don’t know what else to say 

“Well, Pll try to remember my part from the beginning. 
When I sent that first enclosure for Sir Robert ’’—he spoke 
slowly, weighing his words—‘ it no more occurred to me that 
you would read it than it would have occurred to me to read 
yours in the same circumstances.”’ 

ler eyelids quivered, and he hesitated. 

‘Lay on,” she said, lightly. 

“Harrie, you wanted justice, not generosity. I’m trying 
to forget that you’re you, and that I love you. I’m telling you 
as if you were a man.” 

She flashed him a glad look. ‘‘ Thank you,” she said, 
softly. ‘‘Oh, Michael, I'll try to understand.” 

They were nearer for the moment than if their lips had 
touched. 

‘Well, then,”’ he went on, “‘ my saying, ‘ Of course, vou 
are nol to read it!’ was quite an after-thought, and, thong) 
intended to show that I expected vou not to, had no real 
significance.” 
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“*I Intended to show?’” she repeated. “ But then 

Michael. why the underlining and the exclamation mark, as if 

you were not speal eriously ? ” 
“* T was eriously. Only the sentence you took 

as a sort permission to read the letter wasn’t that 

it all ked up, quickly. “ It was meant to show you 

{ i t wasn’t necessary to ask you not to read it.” 


flushed ‘T see,”’ she said 
Harrie, | never minded for one moment your having reac 
the letter 

She stopped lim “The other?” she asked, below her 
breath. “Go on, pleas the one to the Fothergills ? ” 

“ Well, when t asked you to send that on,’ he said, slowly, 

wain I didn’t think at first of vour reading it. Then I re 
nembered about the other one, and because I hadn’t quite 
understood your point of view then, | was uncertain how you 
would feel now. Harrie, please believe that I didn’t presume 
to judge you, but I didn’t know whether you mightn’t think 
it right to 

“Oh!” She shrank involuntarily, 

‘Se then I asked you not to read it, and, because I re 
membered that had not been enough before, | added, ‘ Please 
don't.” 

She shivered a little as she rose and walked to the window 

We might have spared ourselves,”’ she said. “ You still see 
no difference —I still see no likeness between the two enclosures 
Because that had not been enough before.” Oh, Michael !”’ 
Her eyes met his, miserably 

“ T've put it clumsily,” he said, with an attempt at comfort 
“ Won't you forgive me that, Harrie ? Let’s leave the wretched 
thing ; it’s playing with fire.” 

gut we don’t understand,” she whispered 
“No, we don’t understand.” He admitted it frankly 
Well, what of tt It's only one small point Don't we love 
each other enough to be able to make allowances ? ’ 

‘Tf only they were mutual! But, you see, it’s only you 
who have to make allowances for me in this case. I have to 
take defeat vracefully, you only victory Sut I'll try, Michael !”’ 
She smiled, ruefully “ Only —only it’s hard, you know You 
must give me all the credit I’m entitled to.” 

His face lit up ‘Generous Harrie! Asif [ didn’t know ! 
As to making allowances, you're going to find ample scope for 
lie in that direction, you know.’ 

She laughed, vet rather wistfully. “Ah, but honouw1 
Michael; that’s hard If it had been my sense of honour that 
had outrun yours, you'd know how hard. [ wonder She 
broke off, and her eves were troubled 

“What?” 

‘T was thinking of something | read the other day It 
said that, after all, very few people have more than one point 
of honour.” 


any tastes of yours that may 


He made a grimace fhen, although I can be trusted 
with letters, it doesn’t follow, you mean, that | mightn’t make 
off with the spoons ¢ 2 

“Oh dear, how desperately concrete you are,” she 
lamented. ‘“‘ Will you listen a minute? Don’t vou see, if 
honour isn't a sense, but only a point, it would explain it all.” 

“ Would it?” 

“Of course; if it’s a sense, as I’ve always thought, it 
would be like—like a sense of justice ; everybody who has got 
it at all has got it the same.” 

; I see like measles.” 

“ Ye-—es! Well, but if it’s a point, it’s like a point of view. 
Everybody's got one, but it’s not like anvone else’s.”’ 

“ Influenza,” he murmured, intelligently. ‘ Hullo! That’s 
the post, Harrie.” 

He took the smatl parcel from the maid, and cut the string. 
“ From May and Hartley's,” he said, reading the printed label, 
ind Harrie held out her hand, excitedly 

Oh, Michael, and it’s so tinv! It can’t be anything but 
a ring. How lovely!” 

“Or a stud,” he teased, “ or links or a charm or a ii 

“Oh!” breathed Harrie, as she took the ring out of its 


“ May I see?” 

lor the fraction of a second she hesitated Then she 
slipped the ring on to a finger and held out her hand. 

“ | say, Harrie, what lovely opals!” 

‘ Perfect.””. Her voice was a little tremulous. ‘‘ They’re 
my favourite stones, too.” 

“ They're beauties,”’ he said. ‘ Who's it from?” 

“ Yes, aren't they ?”’ she said, quickly, “ and there’s such 
a Satistaction in wearing opals, too. Every time you do it and 
the earth doesn't open and swallow you, or you don’t get drowned 
or run over, you're infuriating the superstitious. Because 
that’s what they pretend to believe will happen to you if you 
wear opals, and it annoys them exceedingly when you continue 


He came closer. 
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to have a good appetite, and your friends don’t have to go into 
mourning.” 

“I'd no idea you felt- so vindictive towards the supersti- 
tious,” he laughed. He picked up the paper in which the 
parcel had been wrapped. “ No note or card, Harrie? And 
the label addressed at the shop? Very mysterious, surely ? ” 

She was looking absorbedly at the ring, and he saw nothing 
strange in her silence. 

‘“ Perhaps a letter will come by the next post,” he went on. 

She reflected swiftly. To keep anything from him that she 
might legitimately disclose was intolerable. 

“No, I don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘ You see, I know who 
it’s from.”” His eyes rested on her in frank astonishment. 
No conception of her meaning entered his mind. 

“Do you, really? Who?” he asked, interestedly. 

She flushed a little, and laughed as she shook her head. 
“Oh, don’t tempt me, Michael! It’s so much easier to tell you 
evervthing. Only this—I mustn’t.”’ 

‘“Mustn’t ?”’ He smiled, incredulously. ‘ Harrie, what's 
the matter with you ?”’ 

A little cloud of disappointment threw its shadow over her 
eyes. How unlike Michael to be so blind! She drew the ring 
off with fingers that trembled a little, and suddenly it slipped 
to the ground, rolling towards him. He picked it up, and glanced 
at it mechanically. 

“Please, don’t!” she said, quickly, and he started. 

Their eyes met, and his grew for the first time something 
more than surprised. He laid the ring down on the table. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, stiffly. “I’m afraid I saw.” 

She smiled. “Oh, Michael, don’t be prickly! It doesn’t 
matter in the least.” 

This was looking at it from her point of view—and the point 
of view of the giver—with a vengeance. He froze perceptibly. 

“ What I saw,” he said, “* was the word ‘ Terry’ engraved 
on the inner side of the ring. Is it too much to ask if that is 
your name ? ” 

She laughed outright. ‘ Oh, dearest, what prickles! Of 
course, it’s my name—one of them. Don’t you see? If you 
start at the end of ‘ Harriet’ and go backwards —more or less.”’ 

He was half ashamed ; she spoke so gaily and naturally. 

“* Terry,’”’ he mused, weighing its merits. 

She stirred a little, and he wondered why. Then jealousy 
flamed in him. ‘‘ Was it because she thought he had called her 
‘Terrv’?”’ He must find out. 

“ It’s a dear little name,” he said, with careful carelessness 
“ | think it suits you better than ‘ Harrie’ ; don’t you, Terry ? ” 

Quite unmistakably she started. “Oh, no,” she said. 
“At least—I like ‘ Harrie’ much better from you. It’s your 
very own name for me, and belongs to you. I wouldn't let 
anyone else use it for worlds.” 

He ignored the tenderness in her voice, choosing to see 
in it a blind. ‘“ And ‘-Terry,’”’ he asked, deliberately, “ is his 
very own name for you, and belongs to him? You wouldn't 
let me use it for worlds ? ”’ 

“ Michael!” She looked at him in puzzled wonder. His 
face was white and set. “It zs his own name for me,”’ she 
said, gently. “* That’s fair, isn’t it ?”’ 

He left the question unanswered. “Do you mean you 
won't tell me his name, Harrie ?”’ he asked. 

Her eyes appealed to him. “I can’t.” 

“Why ?” 

She did not hesitate. ‘‘ Because he loves me,” she said 
simply. 

There was a pause. He made a genuine effort at sell 
control. 

“Send his ring back, Harrie,” he said, in a low voice. 

“Oh, how could I?” There was indignation in her tone, 
but she crushed it down instantly.“ Let me explain, Michacl,”’ 
she went on. “ | have known him all my life i 

“And me only a few months,”” he broke in, bitterly. 

She bent her head. ‘“‘ And you only a few months. Yet 
in the few months—oh, Michael, as if you didn’t know! And 
we are so happy, and he —long, long before I ever saw you he 
cared, and knew that I should never care.” 

“ Well, then—send back his present.”’ 

“Dear!’’ There were tears in her eyes. ‘ Can’t vou 
see what I see in the ring? Isn’t it his assurance that he wishes 
me well—well with you, Michael? And isn’t the ‘ Terry’ 
inside his good-bye to her? And isn’t it all a pledge of good 
faith, good wishes and good friendship? For you, who don’t 
know him, it is excusable .to miss his meaning; for me, who 
do—what shouldn't I deserve if I did anything so—vulgar as 
to return his present ?"’ 

lhe fervour of her pleading maddened him. 

* You are thinking only of him,” he said, sharply. ‘* Have 
| no rights—no privileges? If you do not return his ring you 
ought to tell me his name,” 
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A look of terror came to her eyes. *‘ Michael!”’ she cried. ‘* Do 
you see? It’s—it’s the thin ice again. Ah, what shall we do?” 
‘What do you mean?” 

She covered her face with her hands. Honour,” she 
said, brokenly. ‘It zs a point, you see. And now—we have 
reached mine. I can’t tell you; I have no right to. And you 
don’t see it.” 

“No,” he said, “ I don’t. You tell me you have no secrets 
from me, and then 

‘J ?” she broke in. “ But this is not mine; it ts his. 
Oh, Michael, you must admit that !”’ 

ot ta 

‘You see!’ She made a despairing gesture. ‘ My 
honour has outrun yours, and you see how hard it is to bear.” 

There was a pause ; his eyes were steel. 

“T do not,” he said at last, slowly, “ find it hard. I find 
it impossible.” 


When the Fothergills, the only friends they had in common, 
came home two years later, Michael and Harriet met one evening 
at their house. It unnerved him. Somehow the possibility 
of meeting her in London had not occurred to him; she was 
still for him, as he had once told her, his “‘ heart of the country.”’ 
But Harriet showed no embarrassment. She acknowledged his 
bow with a faint, serene inclination of the head, and went on 
speaking to her neighbour. 

It was Mrs. Fothergill who was uncomfortable and flustered. 

“IT can’t imagine how it happened,” she whispered, fussily, 
to her husband, and her daughter’s ‘‘ Mother! How could you 
ask them both the same night ?’’ was met with a dispirited 
“My brain must be giving way.” 

Mr. Fothergill supplied no comfort. “ They were bound to 
meet here some time,” he said, placidly. ‘ Why not to-night?” 

They left him, impatiently, and a few minutes later he had 
drifted to Michael’s side. 

“| shall take her,” he said, in his kindly, absent way, 
“to the conservatory to show her the chrysanthemums. You 
had better come in about three minutes.” 

Michael started, and stared at him. ‘“ Then you—-arranged 
this ?”’ he demanded, incredulously. 

Mr. Fothergill nodded. ‘‘ My wife,” he said, “‘ asked her; | 
asked you. It’s so simple that my wife will never understand it.” 

Michael suddenly laughed. ‘‘ Bless you!” he said. “ Ul 
thank you properly afterwards if—sir, does it mean you think 
there’s—a chance ?”’ 

Mr. Fothergill’s habitual mildness almost disappeared 
‘That’s not playing the game,” he said. “It means simply 
that I’m giving you your chance.” 

Michael accepted the rebuke humbly. “I don’t deserve 
it,” he said, and Mr. Fothergill’s tone achieved all but vindictive 
ness in his reply. 


No, you don’t ; but I happen to be rather fond of Harriet.” 
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Michael found her alone when he went in. He was coi 
scious of saying a number of things in a voice that did not belong 
to him. Harriet heard him out very courteously and atten 
tively. Then she said, gently, “ I’m very sorry: it all makes 
no difference. You must know that. Your being sorry, and 
having wanted for a long time to tell me so— it isn’t really any 
use, is it? It only hurts us both.”’ , 

His hope died. ‘‘ Yes, I see,” he said. ‘‘ Of course, you 
could never care again, but if you could even forgive me is 
His eyes besought her. 

“Even ?’’ She checked herself an instant. Then she 
met his eyes with proud courage. ‘‘ Oh, you shall have the 
truth; I owe you that. Don’t you know that it is just the 
other way? I cannot forgive you. But I shall always care.”’ 

She saw the rising gladness in his look. ‘ Please let me 
explain,” she added. “To care, without understanding or 
being understood, is not happiness.” 

“ T have learnt,’”’ he said, passionately, “ to understand 
Oh, Harrie, in these two years I have learnt ! ”’ 

She shook her head. “In that particular case, perhaps 
But what guarantee is that? Any day the same sort of 
thing might happen again. ! couldn’t bear it.” Her voice 
quivered. 

“No,” he said, despairingly, “ never again! Only tell 
me how I can prove it.” 

“Ah, if I could! Don’t you understand that I— want 
to trust you? If I knew anything you could do to make me 
sure, do you think I wouldn't tell you? Michael, do you think 
I don’t want to be happy ?’ 

“ But, Harrie, if I tell you I’m sure of myself now—quit 
sure? Is there nothing that can make you sure ?”’ 

She made a sorrowful gesture. ‘‘ Do you want me to come 
to you— afraid ? ”’ 

He winced “No, I couldn’t bear that. But, oh, 
Harrie 

She could endure no more. ‘ Good-bye,” she said, gently, 
with her hand on the door. Her eyes rested on the opal ring, 
and she paused, twisting it on her finger. ‘‘ 1 have wanted to 
tell you; there has been no reason now, for over a year, wh 
you should not know who gave me this, because he is ig 

“Ah, don’t! His voice was shaken with pain 

She waited uncertainly. 


“T’ve no right to forbearance, Harri ]1 deserve to le 
told Sut will you be merciful 2? It’s my last shred of self 
respect. I don’t care what makes it possible for you to tell 
me. I only want never—never to know.”’ 


Across the tense silence came at last to him the sound ol 
a quick-drawn, sobbing breath. He looked up. 

“ Harrie!” he said, in a dazed voice, “ what is it?’ Sh 
was coming to him with outstretched hands 

“ Dear,” she said, simply, “ only— only that I shall nevet 


be afraid again.” 


THE HEART OF ASIA.—I. 


[Sportsmen and all interested in 
big-game-shooting and the travel and 
adventure which go with it will greet 
the publication of these two articles, 
of which this is the first, with a mixture 
of pleasure and regret. The regret is 
clue to the post ponement of the issue of the 
author’s book, ‘‘ Across the Roof of the 
World.” It was to have come out in 
the early days of December, but the 
announcement of a General Election 
caused the publishers, Messrs. Constable 
and Co., to change their plans and to 
reserve the book till the issue of the polls 
has been determined and the festivities 
of Yule are over. The book will 
appear in the early weeks of Igtt. 
Meantime we are happy to furnish 
admirers of the author’s writing with a 
taste of his quality that will whet their 
appetites for the larger work.—Eb. C.L. 

ENTRAL ASIA, more particu- 
larly that portion of it lying 
within the boundaries of the 

Chinese Empire, possesses from the 
sportsman’s point of view an all- 
absorbing interest, containing as it 
does some of the finest specimens 
of big game to be found through 
out the universe. Beyond the Hindu 
Kush, which skirt the northern 
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boundaries of our | Empire, lie the Pamirs, a vast colle east and west, the southern slopes being to a considerable 
tion of high n and wide open valleys, fitly termed the extent bare, and the northern covered with pine forests, the 
Roof of the The average elevation of this bleak and home of the Asiatic wapiti. In the foot-hills are found roedeer, 
inhospit id is over thirteen thousand feet, many of the while on the grassy siopes of the higher ground roam the big 
pe ung up to eighteen thousand feet and over. Thi Turkestan ibex, whose horns constitute a splendid trophy, 
rs are beside which 

pled by a thuse of the 


Himalayas and 
Hindu Kush 
bear no compari 
son. Traveiling 
still further 
northward = one 
reaches the Great 
Altai, a chain 
el mountains in 
Mongolia, on 


hardy race ol 
nomads, who 
gain a scanty 
subsistence by 
herding their 
flocks on these 
wind-swept up 
lands Their 
habitations ar 
the “yurts” 


constructed of the confines of 
felt on a circular Central Asia. 
wooden — frame Here we have 


work with an 
opening at the 
top to let out 
moke from. the 
fire lighted in 
the centre 


the true Argali 
(Ovis Ammon 
typica) of the 
great Argali 
sheep of Central 
\sia. Man 
other species of 
animals are 
also to be en 
countered in 


Their chiet 
beast of burden 
is the yak, an 
animal able to 





live at great these regions so 
altitudes and lar removed 
aa oe CAMP IN THE AGIASS VALLEY. eeyews the 
cold but he ; pale ol CIVI 
dies in the Showing Kalmuk hunters and 52in. thex. lisation. 
slightest heat. I had long 
But for the sportsman the Pamirs have a peculiar attraction, desired to undertake a journey embracing the ground above 
for on them is found the Ovis Poli, at once the finest and referred to, with the obtect of big-game-shooting, and in 
largest of all the wild sheep. Several hundred miles to the north the spring of last year was able to gratify that wish. It is 
lie the Thian Shan, or Heavenly Mountains, a land of smiling not the purpose of this article to enter into detail regarding the 
valleys and grassy plains, of vast forests, shining glaciers and travel portion of the expedition, nor to speak of the manifold 
lofty peaks whose summits stretch away up into the region of difficulties and dangers in connection therewith, but rather to 
eternal snow give some account of the big-game shikar among the ibex of the 
Ihe Thian Shan is a ereat range of mountains dividing fhian Shan. I therefore pass over the period involved in the 
Kashgaria from Northern Turkestan, the main chain runnin long journey from India, but by way of prelude would say that | 
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arrived there in August, 1909, after a trek of many hundreds 
of miles through the heart of Asia. The Thian Shan are 
inhabited by three races of nomads—Kalmuks, Kazaks and 
Kirghiz. Ot these three the first are by far the most agreeable, 
being cheery people and excellent hunters, a remark that cannot 
be applied to the Kazaks and Kirghiz, who are both dull and 
stupid, their only aim in life being apparently to steal their 
neighbours’ cattle. The Kalmuks are Buddhists and wear their 
hair in short pigtails similar to the Tibetans. All three races 
prefer to go mounted rather than on foot, though the Kalmuks 
rise to the occasion if required, and, indeed, make good pedes- 
trians, work for which their footgear is eminently suitable. The 
Kazaks and Kirghiz, on the other hand, wear high-heeled 
boots, which scarcely fit them for st enuous labour on the 
hillside. Throughout my shoot in the Thian Shan I was 
accompanied by two Kalmuks, good fellows and celebrated 
hunters, and better men | could not have wished for. I was 
very keen to try my luck with the ibex, having heard a 
good deal with regard to the size of their horns, full of 
hope that I should bag some decent heads, a hope which was 
to be duly 
realised. 
Towards 
the end of 
August, after 
a successtul 
roedeer shoot 
in the foot 
hills of the 
rekkeos 
Valley, I 
camped in the 
Agiass, some 
twenty miles 
up stream. 
We had 
chosen a 
sheltered nook 
in a wild and 
rugged side 
ravine, an oft 
shoot of the 
main valley, 
pitching camp 
on a rich grass 
sward hard by 
the water’s 
edge. Above 
us towered 
lofty pines, 
which are so 
prominent a 
feature at 
these high 
altitudes ; be 
yond lay the 
dark moraine, 
and then the 
snow - capped 
peaks of the 
Heavenly 
Mountains, as 





a ie Rees f- the Chinese 
: have  christ- 

NUMGOON, MY KALMUK ened them. 
SHIKARI. Amid this 


prospect of 
surpassing grandeur and awe-inspiring immensity the ibex has 
his home, but seldom disturbed by the crack of the hunter’s rifle. 
Here he wanders in large herds, a sight that gladdens the heart 
of the shikari. During the late afternoon of my arrival in this 
picturesque spot 1 had seen ibex high up on the slopes within a 
mile of camp, which augured good prospects for the morrow. My 
Kalmuks, however, knew still better ground on the far side of 
the ridge to the east, where the grass was richer and more abun- 
dant, a favourite haunt, they said, of “ tekka,”’ the local name 
for ibex. We started the next morning before four o'clock, 
riding a considerable distance up the nullah to the foot of a 
rocky “ dawan,” or pass, where we tethered the ponies and 
then proceeded on foot. The climb to the summit was over 
rocks and loose shale for four hundred feet, and once on the 
crest-line a glance to the south-west revealed a herd of ibex on 
the grassy slopes beneath, several of the bucks carrying exception- 
ally fine heads. 
The ground on which they were located did not, however, 
permit of a direct advance, since it was quite open and afforded no 
cover for astalk. We, therefore, took up our positions behind some 
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boulders to 
await develop- 
ments, hoping 
the ibex might 
move on to 
more favour- 
able ground 
for stalking. 
They seemed 
inclined to 
work towards 
us, theirmove 
ment in our 
direction 
being marked 
by constant 
halts to nibble 
the short, 
sweet 2Tass, 
and, finally, 
towards noon 
they lay down 
for the day. 
We waited 
until sunset, 
but still they 
did not rise 
asitis custom 
ary with them 
at this hour to 
partake of 
their evening 
meal. At last, when the sun had sunk behind the hills to the 
west, they rose and started grazing, gradually working down 
wards into the ravine bed. Several hundred feet lower down 
was a succession of dried-up watercourses, 1unning parallel with 
the side of the ridge opposite to that on which the herd was 
feeding. We moved down to these watercourses, in the hope of 
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vetting close enough for a shot. This movement nearly ended 
in disaster, for, arrived there, we came unexpectedly on a 
number of female ibex, who sounded their shrill whistle of alarm, 
and seemed bent on rousing the others to a sense of their danger. 
Both the Kalmuks now counselled an adjournment till the 
morrow, when the ibex might be in a more favourable position 
for a stalk, so, as I had no desire to jeopardise my chances by 
rashly hurrying on, I assented. 

I was away again before dawn the following morning, and 
this time found the herd in an excellent place, out on some grass 
slopes below the ridge to the south-east, the ground being much 
broken and favourable for a close approach. Arrived within 
three hundred yards of the herd, one of the Kalmuks went 
forward to reconnoitre, creeping stealthily over the shale- 
strewn slope. Presently he halted and, raising himself slightly, 
peered over the edge of some rising ground. Then he turned 


and beckoned me to follow. This I did as cautiously as 
possible, and, having joined him, we surveyed the ground in 
front. The ibex were all lying down some two hundred and 


fifty yards away, 
rather a_ long 
shot, so as the 
terrain admitted 
of a still closer 
approach to the 
cover of some 
rocks ahead, | 
resolved to 
attempt i? 
crawling along 
in a prone posi 
tion until reach 
ing the cover in 
question, From 
here I again 
surveyed the 
herd, and singled 
out a big buck 
who was resting 
in the shade of 
a boulder, a posi- 
tion that never 
gives a favour- 
able chance. 
Morever, he 
was lying end- 
on, and a good 
three hundred 


yards—rather 55". IBEX, 
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ON THE ROOK OF THE 
a loneish shot so | moved to the cover ol Onn rocks 
ahead Arrived there in safety, | aimed at his forehead, a 


lucky shot, which got him clean through the brain, and li 
simply rolled over joyously I dashed over to the fallen 
monarch, while the rest of the herd took safety in precipitate 
flight The horns taped fifty-one and a-half inches, a truly 
fine trophy, and a happy beginning to my tbex-shoot in the 
Ihian Shan 

Leaving the other Kalmuk to take off the head and skin 
| started in pursuit of the herd, which had disappeared round 
the corner of the spur, as one of the bucks was, | felt sure 
possessed of a pair of horns over fifty inches In the course of 
the afternoon, after a great deal of hard climbing among the rocks 
and boulders and in and out of some tremendous re-entrants in 
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WORLD (14,500 FEET ). 


the main range, we again came on them; but they were verv 
restless and finally moved off to inaccessible ground, whither 
we did not follow. 

The next day I tried fresh ground at the upper end of 
the nullah wherein | was encamped. This ground lay beyond 
the dividing ridge, and to reach it we had to cross a large glacier, 
with a rock-strewn pass at the upper extremity. Thence ensued 
a descent into the nullah below, where we came upon three bucks 
indulging in an early breakfast on the rich grass. Lying between 
our position and that of the ibex was a narrow ravine, on the 
opposite slope of which they were feeding. The ground was 
open and dotted here and there with rocks, but not in sufficient 
quantity to be of practical use. To get within a long two 
hundred and fifty yards involved much careful manceuvring 
and taking advantage of what 
cover existed. To attempt 
any advance to closer quarters 
was out of the question, so | 
covered the biggest of the 
three ibex and let drive. The 
result was a miss, and a rapid 
stampede on their part along 
the slope towards the head of 
the ravine. I rammed _ in 
another cartridge and brought 
down the rearmost buck, and 
then another hit the big one 
through the neck and sent 
him rolling and bumping 
down over the shale, though 
perhaps it was more of a fluke 
on my part, for the range 
was a good four hundred 
yards. We clambered down 
our side of the ravine and, 
fording the stream, hastened 
on to survey the bag. The 
biggest of the pair measured 
fifty-three and three-eighths 
inches, and the other forty- 
eight and three-eighths inches, 
such trophies as gladden one’s 
heart alter ibex-shooting in 
the Himalayas and the Hindu 
Kush, where a_ forty - inch 
head is regarded as a good 
one. It took us some time to 
get the heads and skins ready 
lor transport back to camp, 
a long and exceedingly rough 
climb over huge rocks and 
boulders, and thence across 
the ridge and over the glacier. 
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Here we ran no slight risk, fur crevasses yawned at well-nigh 
every step, so that it became necssary to proceed with the 
utmost care to avoid an unceremonious descent into eternity. 

A day later I moved camp higher up the valley and was 
fortunate enough to bag some mote good specimens of the big 
lurkestan ibex. The Agiass Valley of the Thian Shan is some 
sixty miles long, the river rising near the peak of Khan Tengri, and 
flowing northwards into the Tekkes Valley. For the last thirty 
miles of its course it runs through pine-clad stretches on the 
western banks, the eastern being grass-covered and noted ground 
for ibex, though the latter are aizo found on the western slopes, 
but in limited numbers. 

On September 14th I camped near the head waters of the 
Agiass. Near here the ibex ground is on both sides. It slopes 
up from the valley bottom in a series of grassy stretches, much 
broken and intersected by side ravines and gullies. Beyond 
this one reaches the more precipitate ground covered with 
rocks and shale, among which the ibex generally take up their 
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appeared to be. I did the whole of it thoroughly, getting a 
couple of nice heads, both over forty-seven inches. Furthe1 
down | devoted five days to the pursuit of a big ibex we had dis 
covered in a side ravine, and on the afternoon of the fourth day 
was able to get almost close enough for a shot. But a cordon 
of ‘‘madeens”’ round the herd was not to be denied, some 
of whom, by their shrill whistle of alarm, warned the bucks 
that something was amiss, so they promptly vanished. 

The following day I resumed the chase, ascending the 
ridge to the snow-line, and then kept along just below the 
crest, in the hope of circumventing the wind. Shortly before 
noon we sighted our friends of the day before a long way below 
on the grass slopes, some of them browsing, but the majority 
lying down. There was nothing to do but await developments 
or such time as the herd should shift to more favourable 
ground. There were some depressions to their right, into which | 
hoped they might move, as they would then be completely hidden, 
and enable me to get further down for the actual approach 
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quarters after the morning feed on the grass below. In com- 
parison with ibex ground in Chitral and the Pamirs, where 
| have shot, the going is easy, and during two and a-half 
months spent in the Thian Shan I did not come across any 
really difficult ground. As far as stalking is concerned, morning 
is the best time, as later in the day the wind becomes very shifty 
and often there is a fall of rain with heavy mists, which does not 
tend to improve matters. I shot in Agiass in September, 
returning again, after a couple of weeks spent in the wapiti 
forests, in October, and on the whole experienced excellent 
weather, so that I am inclined to the belief that these months 
would be the best, judging from the adverse reports given me 
by the Kalmuks as to the spring and summer. 

From my last ibex camp I moved further up the valley, 
near the pass which leads over into Kok Su. The whole of 
this ground resembled vast downs, with the usual rocks and 
shale above, and then the razor-backed ridges, which are so 
prominent a feature of the dividing lines between the ranges. 
The Kalmuks told me it was good ibex ground, and it certainly 
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Just before sundown they all got up fos the evening feed, gradu 
ally working towards the depressions, into which the entire 
herd presently disappeared. Again it seemed as though the 
reward were at hand, and that my determined efforts of the 
last five days were to be crowned with a full success. I was 
that day accompanied by the elder of the two Kalmuks, an 
energetic hunter and a most cheery soul, who was confident | 
should bag the big head, 1 myself being not so sanguine, but 
nevertheless full of that hope which springs eternal in the human 
breast. Rapidly we slid down through the snow to the upper 
edge of the grass slopes, and then turned to our left and down 
through a side chute which opened on to the depressions into 
which the herd had vanished. It now became necessary to 
proceed with great caution, as a good hundred and _ fifty 
yards still separated us from the crest which commanded a 
view of our quarry. We had done about half the distance 
when suddenly a female ibex whistled like a siren, obviously 
certain something was wrong. We lay motionless, not daring 
to move for fear of starting the whole herd off in headlong 
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ridge, covered the big fellow behind the shoulder and let drive. 
He staggered heavily, going off a little distance before finally 
toppling over. It was indeed a magnificent head, fifty-five inches, 
with a spread of thirty-one and a-quarter inches between the 
tips ; just a trifle under the world’s record. Triumphantly | 
returned to camp among a clump of pines on the banks of the 
Agiass River. Next day I trekked on down the valley for 
some Ovis karelini shooting, before continuing the onward 
march through Northern Turkestan, Mongolia and Siberia, to 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, a long trek of close on fifteen 


waited, and then crawled on to 
the crest Ava leens "’ whistled, two of them getting 
on to highet rom where they began to stare at me in 
mecerting In sheer desperation I peeped 

Only three bucks were visible, and they did 

the least perturbed, so | paused a couple ot minutes 
n took another look This time luck in, for 

ere stood the big ibex just under a hundred yards off. It 
now or never, for the ‘“ madeens’”’ had begun whistling 
vith renewed vigour, bent on rousing the herd to a sense of their 


flight lor full ten 1 tt ‘ 
t manne 
Ove 

Was 


my 


Vas 


dl 


anyuct 


so | pushed my rifle forward and, leaning well over the 


THIEF 


came a Thief one night to Robin's Castle, 
He climbed up into a tree, 

And sitting with his head among the branches 
A wondrous sight did see 


THE 


I here 


Al 


By 


lor there was Robin supping at his table, 
With Candles of pure Wax, 

His Dame and his two beauteous little Children, 
With velvet on their backs 


Platters for each there were shine-shining 
Of silver many a pound, 

And all of beaten gold, three brimming Goblets 
Standing the table round 

rhe smell that rose up richly from the Baked Meats 
Came thinning amid the boughs, 

And much that greedy Thief that snuffed the night 
His hunger did arouse 

He watched them eating, drinking, laughing, talking, 
Busy with finger and spoon, 

While three most cunning Fiddlers, clad in crimson 
Played them a supper tune 


He waited in the tree-top like a Starling, 
rill the moon was gotten low 
When all the windows in the walls were darkened 
Softly he in did go. 
Chere Robin and his Dame in bed were sleeping, 
And his Children young and fair ; 
Robin's Hounds from their dark kennels 
Yelpt as he climbed the stair. 


Only 


All, all were sleeping, Page and Fiddler, 
Cook, Scullion, free from care 
Robin's Stallions from their stables 
Neighed as he climbed the stair. 


Only 


\ wee wan light the Moon did shed him, 
Hanging above the Sea; 

And he counted into his Bag (of beaten silver) 
Platters thirty-three, 


Spoons without end; of jolly golden Goblets 
He stowed in four, save one 

And six thick three-branched Cupid Candlesticks, 
Before his work was done 


Nine bulging bags of money in a cupboard 
lwo snuffers, and a Dish 

found—the last all studded with great Garnets 
And shapen like a fish 


He 


Then tip-toe up he stole into the chamber 
Where on silken pillows lay 

Robin and his Dame, in deep, deep slumber, 
lired with the summer's day. 


That Thief he mimbled round him in the gloamineg, 
Cheir treasures for to spy 

Combs, Brooches, Chains, and Rings, and Pins, and Buckles, 
All higgledy piggle-dy. 


A Watch shaped in the shape of a flat Apple, 
In purest Crystal set, 
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He lifted from the hook where it was ticking, 
And crammed in his pochette. 


LA 


He heaped the pretty baubles on the table, 
Trinkets, knick-knackerie, 

Pearls, Diamonds, Sapphires, Topazes, and Opals, 
All in his bag put he. 


And there in night’s pale gloom was Robin dreaming 
He hunted the Mountain Bear ; 

While his Dame in peaceful slumber no wise heeded 
A greedy Thief was there. 


And that ravenous Thief he climbed up even higher, 
Till into a chamber small 

He crept where lay poor Robin’s beauteous Children, 
Lovelier in sleep withal. 


O, fairer was their hair than gold of goblets! 
"Yond silver their cheeks did shine ! 

And their hands that idly lay upon the linen 
Made that Thief’s hard heart to pine. 


But though a moment there his hard heart faltered, 
Eftsoons he took them twain, 

And slipped them into his Bag with all his plunder, 
And soft stole down again, 


Spoon, Platter, Goblet, Ducat, Dish and Trinket, 
And those two children dear, 

A-quaking in the clinking and the clanking 
And half-bemused with fear 


He carried down the stairs into the courtyard, 
But there he made no stay ; 

He just tied up his garters, took a deep breath 
And ran like the wind away. 


Past Forest—-River—Mountain—-River—Forest, 
He coursed the whole night through, 

Till morning found him come into a country 
Where none his bad face knew. 

Past Mountain—River—Forest—River— Mountain, 
That Thief’s lean shanks sped on, 

Till evening found him knocking at a dark House 
His wind now well-nigh gone. 


There came a little Maid and asked his business ; 
A Cobbler dwelt within, 

And though she much misliked the Bag he carried, 
She led the bad man in. 


He bargained with the Cobbler for a lodging, 
And soft put down his Sack 

In the dead of mght with none to spy or listen, 
From off his weary back. 


And he taught the little Chicks to call him Father, 
And he sold his stolen pelf, 

And bought a Palace, Horses, Slaves and Peacocks, 
To ease his wicked self. 


And though the Children never really loved him, 
He was rich past all belief: 

While Robin and his Dame o’er delf and pewter, 
Spent all their days in grief. 
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T. MARTIN’S SUMMER lasted till past October this year, 
but November brought the gales generally expected at 
the equinox. One of them produced a wreck so 
remarkable as to deserve more than a passing record. 
Its striking characteristic does not lie in the incident 

itself, Lut in the ship. The Preussen was a vessel to have 
vladdened the hearts of those who built the Spanish 
Armada, and must have delighted the eye of every beholder 
who saw her proudly sailing past Dover on the night 
when urchins were collecting combustibles wherewith to 
show that the observation of Guy Fawkes’ Day has not absolutely 
lisappeared. Tor she was indeed a goodly vessel, the only 
five-masted tull-rigged ship afloat, the largest sailing ship 
in the world. Her spread of canvas is described as having been 
twice as big as that of the largest British sailing ship. Her 
masts and yards, her bowsprit and jibboom, were built of steel. 
She was a fine sailer, and belonged to Mr. F. Laisicsz of 


C. Hussey. 






Hamburg, who owns the largest sailing fleet in the world. ‘The 
accident that led to her undoing was ignoble. Off Beachy Head 
this majestic and noble ship came into collision with the steam 
packet of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, a 
mere steam ferry plying from shore to shore, and then on its way 
from Newhaven to Dieppe. Who were to blame for the accident 
will probably be the subject of legal enquiry, and must not now 
be discussed. But the results are disastrous to the saiiing ship 
It is true the Brighton sustained considerable damage. A funnel 
was carried away, the mainmast snapped and other injuries were 
inflicted ; but no one was hurt, and, after standing by for some 
time, the packet was able to steam back to Newhaven, where her 
passengers and mails were transferred to the France. The sailing 
vessel did not escape so lightly, and her captain signalled to 
Beachy Head: “ Have been in collision ; jibboom sprung, stern 
seriously damaged ; wish to enter port or dock. I shall anchor, if 
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THE PREVUSSEN. 


circumstances permit, outside harbour, Dover.’’ But fate liad 
no pity for the gallant ship. November 5th had been like 
a day snatched from the heart of summer, but on the 6th a 
violent gale, accompanied by drenching rain, sprung up, and 
the helpless vessel, which had anchored off Dungeness, broke 
her anchorage, and was driven helplessly up Channel and 
soon found herself very dangerously placed under the high cliffs 
at Crab Bay. The gale from the south-east was then raging 
and driving high seas over the ship. Tugs came out from 
Dover, but could not establish communication, and even the life 
boat could not render any assistance in the midst of a gale that 
had increased in fury. Ultimately the crew were rescued after 
the coastguards had managed to get a rope on board with thei: 
rocket appliances ; but the ship is a total wreck, and as we write 
is being rapidly dismantled. She was magnificently commanded 
by Captain Nissen, whose efforts were backed up by a crew who 
never realised fear or lost discipline. In wreck annals the 
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story is not in itself an extraordinary one. The striking fact 
is that the vessel was the largest of a sailing fleet, showing 
that in one instance at least canvas has survived at a time 
when steam itself is in danger of supersession. It carries the 
mind irresistibly back to those supreme [English days when 
the might and majesty of England were upheld by stout 
mariners who undertook the wildest sea adventures not alone 
on ships that only had sails but were incomparably small in 
proportion to the derelict now swaying to the waves off 
Dungeness. Drake himself went off on his great voyage with 
Five little ships, the largest not so large 


As many a coasting yacht or fishing trawl 
To-day. 


And inevitably the mind turns yet further backward till it, with 
the eye of “ dread Poseidon,’’ is 


Pleased to watch where the triremes speed 
Purple-beaked, to the oar’s long swing 
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W. Read “THE WAVES OF THE SEA ARE 


Imagination loves to picture the efforts of early man and 
penetrate the mystery of water. As he gradually awoke to 
consciousness of his surroundings, how his mind must have been 


perplexed by the sea that had, in the words of Job, been 


poured out "’ on the land. He knew water first as a protector 
In his lake dwelling he enjoyed the advantage of an island ; 
if not immune from attack, he was less exposed to it, and in the 
play of children on water it can be seen how he got his early 
lessons in navigation. He waded and dived and swam in the 


“LAUGHED ON THEIR 


MIGHTY AND RAGE HORRIBLY.” 


SHORES THE HOARSE SEAS.” 
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foreign element, and probably felt a thrill of pleasure when he 
found himself able to ride astride on a log. The other steps 
would follow easily. In crossing lakes and rivers experience 
would show him how the rude craft might be turned by a leg 
or a piece of wood outstretched at the stern and crooked to the 
side. The modern boy who spreads out lis jacket to the 
wind and is blown, he and his log, before it ts almost certainly 
repeating the experience of his primitive ancestors 
after that the 


But even 
ea must have filled him with wonder and terro: 
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Unlike the lake and river it had contrary and regular motions, 
an ebb and flow that alternated as night and day alternated 
Further, it had moods At one time lying calm and 
tranquil under the unlight in which it sparkled, at 
inother thundering and raging along the shore as if thinking to 


F. J. Mortimer “THE BREAKER CLUTCHING 
BACK ON ITS OWN TORMENTED WORLD.” 


overwhelm and destroy the land and the habitations of men that 
were set on it. But the spirit of man was as invincible then as 
it is now, only it must have needed almost more courage to 
conquer the sea than it does to conquer the air. For in the dim 
beginning of time the forces of Nature were unknown and 
unmeasured Anvthing out ot the way was attributed to the 
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superhuman. In this the savage of to-day closely resembles lus 
primeval ancestor. Only a few months ago the savages ol 
the French Soudan attributed the earthquake to the white men 
of Lieutenant Boyd Alexander's expedition. They differ litle 
from the monkeys, armies of which were seen flving from the 
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mountains chattering with terror. Just as in the dim forest 
twilight nervous primitive man saw gnomes and tauns and elves 
in tree stumps and shaking boughs, so the inhuman ocean was 
peopled with monsters—Leviathan and his tribe. The aeronaut 
oi to-day is at least able to understand and measure the danger 
to which he is exposed. He does not attribute the unexpected 
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and often fatal gust to the malignancy of some deity who holds 
Boreas, Notus, Eurus and Zephyrus chained in a cave and slips 
one to follow like a hound him who has given offence, but seeks an 
explanation in a depression of the land or some other intelligible 
cause. The conquest of the sea must have been very slow. At 
first the mariner confined his excursions to summer. When the 
approach of winter was foretold by the cranes “steering away 
to the Libyan sands” it was thought time to lay up ships for 
the winter, and we learn from Virgil that the rest was supposed 
to invigorate them. 

Thus all the sailing at first was in summer seas, just as all the 
aviation at present is in calm or favourable air. But no doubt 
the hardy fisherman, when he felt the pinch of hunger himself 


THE 


AM going to try and set down a few thoughts and simple 
observations as they occurred in the course of a day’s ramble 
in woodland on November 24th. The misty morning had 
gradually changed into a forenoon of brilliant sunshine, 


without clouds and with scarcely any wind. The sea 


was an unbounded level plain of glimmering silver, edged 
with white where the small waves broke on the shingle 
and rolled back in foam. 
I was at the time more im 
terested in the land than 


the sea. <A flowing tide pre- 
vented me from walking on 
the sand, and the path led 
through sand-dunes_ over- 
grown with bent grass and a 
rough bur thistle which 
showed globes of down hang- 
ing on to foliage already dry 
and whistling to the wind. 
On the right hand was the 
limitless sea, on the left a 
typical marsh, cut into irre- 
gular figures by dykes lying 
in the sunlight like silver 
bands. In them grew rushes 
on which Pan seemed to play 
a soft tune even on _ this 
windless day, and everywhere 
bracken dead and_ brown. 
Seyond were thick coverts of 
woodlands, hanging still in 
a curtain of brown leaf, 
although the ground was 
erey with a first sprinkling 
of snow. Perhaps it was the 
disturbance caused by shooters 
that sent so many wood- 
land birds out to the open 
country, although it is not 
improbable that they were 
simply on the hunt for food. 
That was a true explanation 
in regard to a little company 
of four goldfinches that flew 
for many yards in front of 
me, alighting on the top of 
the swaying thistle, on 
which they swung and ate 
the seed till the approach 
of a human intruder induced 
them to fly onwards for a 
few yards and repeat the 
operation. They looked 
very pretty and dainty with 
their fine shapes and gay 
colours as they played see- 
saw on the dry thistle-stalks. 
A flight of long-tailed tits 
came over my head in their 
jerky, ungraceful way. Thev 
looked so much out of 
place when flying ; their home 
is in the branches in the 
orchard, where I have 


seen 
them hunt over each tree 
just like a pack of fox- 
hounds exploring a suc- 


cession of coverts. The larks, VW. C. Cottam 
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or knew that it was affecting his progeny, gradually ventured 
out during winter, when the weather made it at all possible 
One can well imagine the glee with which the first of our early 
ancestors greeted the proof that by tacking it was possible to 
go against the wind ; for the first sail of any kind must have been 
erected or held up in the boat and enabled the sailor to progress 
only in a straight line in front of the wind, so that an adverse 
wind must for long generations have been an insurmountable 
obstacle. Even to-day we read with astonishment that a 
sailing vessel like the Preussen was able to keep punctual time 
Her arrival at port was very seldom more than a few hours 
later than she was booked for. But perhaps to say so is only to 
pay a high compliment to the seamanship of her captain. 


THE WOODLAND. 


now thoroughly recovered from the autumn moult and 
rejoicing in tlhe sunshine, mounted and sang at Heaven’s gate 
with the energy and happiness of spring. At one place a wren, 


clothed in the dark, shining garb which it wears in winter, stopped 
for a moment his industrious search among the dry weeds and 
sang that diminutive sweet song which is diminished til! it makes 
one think of music, such as they had in Lilliput 


It is like a call 
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M.C. Cottam FAST ROOTED IN 


heard at a telephone. Birds that seemed much out of place on 
the November shore were the jay and the green woodpecker. 
Soth retreated in haste to their native woodlands, from which they 
had most likely been terrified by the beaters, dogs and game. 
From seaward came a flight of ducks, numbering a hundred 
or so, making many evolutions in their flight, but for the most 
part maintaining the V shape. The strong leader was at the 
most advanced point, and behind him came the voice of that 
gabbler who is found in nearly every flock. Ducks seem to 
differ as much as human beings in character. Some with out- 
stretched necks and labouring pinions push on silently, others 
can do nothing without chattering. The grey-headed crow, 
pottering about in search of carrion, looks like some uncanny 


demon beside these long- necked, far- voyaging fowl. At 
present he is having a time of feast and revelry, for it 
has been a bad time for the rabbit. The rainy season is 


responsible for the bad condition of the latter, and his dead 
body is at present providing many a feast for the crow, a feast 
at which the magpie and the jay are self-invited guests. It 
is fortunate that at this juncture the woodland is provided 
with such efficient scavengers. As I am making the reflection, 
a call familiar on the moorland is heard and over my head, so 
close that it is easy to see the long bill and the long legs of 
the curlew. 

The walk that outwards had led through level country, 
with peeps at the great spaces of the sea, returned through 
heavy and stately woodland. It affords the best walking of all 
for a day at the beginning of winter. Tennyson to describe 
the most dismal part of the year used the expression : 

When the rotten woodland drips 

And the leaf is stamp’d in clay 
his is truer of the edge of the woodlands than of the woodland 
itself, where the great trees suck the moisture with their roots 
and act in some measure as a rain-shed. Whatever may be 
said about the rest of creation, the forest tree is at its glory in 
winter. Even the pines and other conifers seem to gain in 
dignity and mystery as they stand beside the leafless giants of 
the wood. In summer all shape is lost in the mass of foliage, and 
the sun scarcely can penetrate through the heavy green veil that 
interposes between it and the earth ; but now it makes one call 
to mind all that the poets have said of the glorious effects made 
by the sun shining through woodland. It gives us the golden 
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glimmer which is none the less impressive because of the stern 
outlines through which it must penetrate. 

Poets are generally described as impressionable ; but it is 
very curious that not many of them have apparently ventured 
out to the woodlands during winter. A single Shakespearian 
phrase, ‘‘ Bare, ruined quires, Where once the sweet birds 
sang,”’ expresses the desolation of the trees better than anyone 
else has done, and the famous ‘‘ When icicles hang by the wall ”’ 
epitomises the feeling of a winter afternoon. Dr. Johnson, who 
wrote poetical prose on the season of winter, is characteristi 
cally Johnsonian in his phrases. He says : “ The nakedness and 
asperity of the wintry world always fills the beholder with pensive 
and profound astonishment; as the variety of the scene is 
lessened, its grandeur is increased ; and the mind is swelled at 
once by the mingled ideas of the present and the past, of the 
beauties which have vanished from the eyes, and the waste and 
desolation that are now before them.” Thomas Campbell 
sees nothing but horror in the time; to him it is “ howling 
winter,’’ “ sullen winter,” the “‘ sire of storms.” Even Keats 
could not find anything connected with “ dreary nighted 
December” that was memorable except the suggestion of 
happier times. 

Their dreams are all of summer, as if they had never 
sported except in the green Forest of Arden, with Touchstone, 
Jaques and the rest of that delightful company. It will be 
remembered that not even the most enthusiastic of them has a 
good word to say of the winter woodlands. It is just as if they 
thought, like the lover of ‘‘ The Nut Brown Maid ” 

The thornie waves, the deep valeies, 
The snowe, the frost, the rayne, 
he colde, the hete; for dry, or wete, 
We must lodge on the playne ; 
And, us above, none other rofe 
But a brake bush, or twayne. 
In modern times we have learned to take a happier and pleasanter 
view of the winter woodlands. We know them better both in 
fair weather and in foul, if only for the very simple reason that 
we know how to protect ourselves against the stormiest weather, 
so that, in a manner of speaking, we can laugh at Milton’s winter 
“ velling through the troublous air.” On this particular after- 
noon, however, any rude epithet or strong word would have been 
in the nature of a misdescription. The sun of early winter fell 
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gently and lightly on the trees, making the foliage of the pines 
glisten, imparting a gloss to the tenaciously retained brown 
leaves of the beech, and silvering all with its gentle and mild 
radiance. It took an unusually strong effort of the imagination 
to conjure up a world of boisterous winds ; of the great limbs of 
the trees creaking and groaning as they were bent and blown 
about by the gale; of leaves flying like a million hounds before 
one’s feet ; and rotten branches brought to the ground with a 
crash. It was not this kind of winter, but a soft day of summer 
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O the literature connected with the Holy Land two books 

of very different character have just been added. 

One is a new play by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated 

by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, called “‘ Mary Magda- 

lene’ (Methuen and Co.), the other is a handsome 
descriptive volume by Robert Hichens, called “‘ The Holy Land ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton). The combination of any of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s previous plays with such a book as that of Mr. 
Hichens would have been absurd. Up to now his plays have 
been located at no particular time or place. Pelléas and Meli- 
sande and their followers had not any nationality and belonged to 
no particular time. They all “ came out of the carver’s brain ”’ 
when near and far, old and new were interfused. Neither his- 
torical study nor description of scenery was employed to make 
them more life-like and plausible. But in “ Mary Magdalene ”’ 
M. Maeterlinck has descended to earth. For the first time he has 
intertwined in his play vivid pictures of the people and the land 
where it takes place. In the first act the opening speech by 
Silanus brings before us the life of a leisured and epicurean Roman 
as it was lived two thousand years ago. The scene is laid in the 
garden of Silanus at Bethany. It has a terrace constructed 
on the model of the owner’s Italian home. It is set with orange 
trees, cypresses and oleanders. It contains a fish-pond and has 
a portico with images of the gods, one of them an antique statue 
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that had intruded its sunny hours into a time usually associated 
with storm. Indeed, on the very next day the winter returned 
in full force, with its wind and rain and sleet: returned in a 
manner to make us understand and sympathise with the absolute 
refusal of our ancestors to face the wild woods when storms 
were raging; yet they never lost their love of them, and 
at Christmas-time decorated their walls with evergreens so 
that they might fancy themselves playing games under the 
greenwood tree. N. 


NEW PALESTINE. 


of Minerva found at Antioch, and the dreamy landscape stretches 
away from the garden. He tells us of the anemones streaming 
down the slopes of Bethany “ as though the earth were ablaze 
beneath the olive trees.’’ Water, grass and trees help to form a 
lovely landscape. Further, M. Maeterlinck is at great pains to 
realise the personages who move about in this scenery. His 
Romans are the aristocratic governors of the land. Generally 
speaking, they show themselves cultivated, self-sufficient, arro- 
gant and licentious, rulers every inch of them. They esteem 
themselves the salt of the earth and regard the Jews with as 
much contempt as the Normans of William the Conqueror did 
the Anglo-Saxons. ‘‘ Ugly, churlish, crafty and mischievous, 
unclean and barbarous’ are the terms applied to them. Mary 
of Magdala herself suffers by contrast with the perfect simplicity 
of her representation in the New Testament. In the Gospel 
according to St. Mark she is introduced briefly enough as ‘“‘ Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom he had cast seven devils.” 

Tradition has always associated her name with that of the 
woman ‘“‘ who was a sinner” and “‘ who brought an alabaster 
box of ointment and stood at his feet behind him weeping, and 
began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment.”’ In the succeeding verses a world of thought and 
emotion is packed into a few lines. The little parable of the 
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creditor who had two debtors, the one owing five hundred pence 
and the other fifty, comes between and prepares the way for the 
divine message which afforded comfort to the mourners of Queen 
Guinevere and those of many a humbler sinner : “‘ Her sins, which 
are many are forciven, forshe loved much.” The other occasions 
on which Mary Magdalene is mentioned are brief but pregnant. 
At the crucifixion she and the other Mary stood weeping afar off, 
and after the resurrection she at first mistook Christ for a 
gardener, and then exclaimed, “ Rabboni!” in joyful recog 
nition, and was told fouch me not.”’ Slight in appearance as 
are these references, they were sufficient to fix Mary Magdalene 
for ever on the imagination of mankind, and there is no character 
in the New Testament more widely known or better loved 
Phe lesson taught through her is the most popular, because th 
most human, the most Divine of doctrines Phough your sin 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow: though they 
be red like crimson they shall be as wool. When the wicked 
man turneth away from the wickedness which he hath 
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street. Verus goes out slowly, with his eyes on Magdalene, 
who remains motionless, as though in ecstasy and all illumined 
with the light of the departing torches.” In character this 
drama is essentially modern and French, and we seem to recog- 
nise in the words and acts of the Magdalene the fevered throbbing 
of the modern Parisian woman. It will not stand the ordeal 
of being placed beside Christ’s immortal lesson, guia mulinm 
amavit. 

However, we are more interested in M. Maeterlinck’s 
representation of Jewish life. Nothing could exceed the vivid 
ness with which he has depicted the curiously mixed crowds of 
the Palestine of two thousand years ago—the wonder cause 
by the new doctrine and the new acts, the contemptuous, semi 
tolerant dislike of the Romans and the inconstancy and caprice 
of those who followed the Prophet of Nazareth. To complete 
the picture he ought to have brought in Pontius Pilate, scornfull 
asking “‘ What is truth ?”’ and refusing to wait for an answe1 
It ought to be mentioned that the central idea of the story, as 
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committed and dveth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive.’ 

When we turn from this sublime doctrine to M. Maeter 
linck’s drama, it is like going from the fresh mountain air to a 
heated and suffocating chamber. His tale of passion looks 
tawdry indeed beside this simple teaching of forgiveness and 
lope. The modern dramatist makes a kind of Cleopatra of 
Mary Magdalene, a woman of immense riches and irresistible 
allure. The crisis that he tries to develop is caused by the fact 
that she falls in love with the Roman tribune, Lucius Verus. 
who, at the end, holds Christ’s life at his disposal. But in the 
meantime a great spiritual change has come over Mary, which 
being misunderstood incites the Roman to jealousy, and thus 
is brought about the situation, which is almost melodramatic. 
of the woman having to choose between the Galilean and her 
Koman lover. The spirit prevails over the flesh, and she recog- 
nises that to carry out her Master’s will she must let Him die 
Here is the last stage described in the drama: “ The tumult, the 


shouts of *Crucify him!’ are resumed and redoubled in the 


explained by the dramatist himself, is borrowed from Mr. 
Paul Heyse’s drama, ‘“‘ Maria von Magdala.”” He says that the 
(liilemma in which the great sinner finds herself, of saving o1 
dlestroying the Son of God, according as she consents or refuses 
to give herself to a Roman, and the intervention of Christ, Who 
stops the crowd raging against Mary Magdalene with these 
words, spoken behind the scenes, ‘“‘ He that is without sin 
among you, let him cast the first stone,’’ he borrows from his 
German contemporary. He did so without permission and tells 
us with refreshing candour that his respectful request for leave 
to take the idea of another ‘“ was answered with a refusal, 
none too courteous ’’; whereupon M. Maeterlinck, reflecting, 
came to the conclusion that the words of the Gospel were 
common property, and therefore took French leave for 
incorporating the dramatic situation of Mr. Paul Heyse in his 
own work, 

Now let us turn to the book of Mr. Robert Hichens. The 
author, after having won his spurs in the realms of fiction, 
appears to have become fascinated with the East and content tu 
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write descriptive books about it. It is needless to say now that 
he is the master of a subtle and nervous English style, that his 
eve is that of a trained and acute observer, and that he has the 
imagination and sympathy which are necessary for an under- 
standing of the Syrian sky and the Syrian character. He 
makes you hear the caravan bells ‘“ chiming by the rushing 
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Barada, between the silver poplars, as the camels go softly on 
toward the minarets of Damascus.” Much of his charm lies 
in his frankness. Thus for Nazareth he has little praise: “I 
felt in it, as I felt strongly in Jerusalem, a certain pretension, 
a something disconcerting and spurious, even a certain confusion, 
produced, I think, by the fact that its sacred fame has drawn to 
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it Christian pilgrims of conflicting creeds. The lovely, the holy 
calm of Galilee was gone.” 

We are afraid that many of the most beautiful and historical 
places in Palestine are now too much haunted by tourists, and 
all that the tourist implies in the way of touts, guides, hotels 
and parasites of one kind and another, to be absolutely pleasing 
to those who visit Palestine 
in order to see the land 
where were first preached the 
doctrines of Christianity. But 
in unexpected places the 
atmosphere of the Bible 
comes back, as witness this 
description which occurs in 
the chapter describing a 
journey from Damascus to 
Nazareth: “Till near the 
end of our journey we rode 
through the immense and 
languid plain, bathed in the 
rays of the sun, treading 
among flowers, and resting 
our eyes on great stretches 
of green and yellow. The 
wild mustard lit up our way 
with its tiny blossoms, the 
red anemone and the red 
poppy lifted their cups to 
wards the oleanders, the 
olives, the wild oaks, as if 
calling a toast to the spring. 
Far off, looking, in their 
ocean of gold - coloured 
flowers, like great patches of 
black velvet, the herds of 
buffaloes voluptuously 
dreamed, and the wild duck, 
flying low, trailed over the 
hidden swamps where they 
breed by thousands. There 
was in the scene a rank 
richness that seemed to lie 
upon the senses like a 
weight as mile after mile was 
covered, A dream came 
down on the horsemen. Pan 
piped no more. Surely he 
was sleeping under an oak 
by some hidden and 
sluggishly flowing stream, 
and red and yellow flowers 
were crowding about his 
hairy form, and wer 
hiding the  syrinx, 
which has dropped from his 
tired hand.” This is, how- 
ever, different from the un- 
Oriental and German-Swiss 
Nazareth, and the mere 
fact that it is followed by 
a section on a colony ol 
German and Polish Jews 
shows how beauty, romance 
and squalor are mingled 
together in the Holy Land 
of to-day. If Mr. Israel 
Zangwill should ever succeed 
in his dream of gathering 
all the Jews together in 
their original home, perhaps 
the land may be purged ol 
the extraneous pests whiw 
at present make it a 
horror. Yet, it must be 
said that a horror it was 
also in the time of Pontius 
Pilate. Then, too, foreigners 
overran the land, and the 
beauty of the fields was 
shamed by the misery of the 
half-clad, roaming crowds of 
men. In spite of all the changes that have taken place, our 
photographs show that the older type still prevails. Some of 
the simple shepherds to be seen tending their sheep on the plains 
to-day are exactly the same style of men as those who on the first 
Christmas Day heard the divine message, “ Peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men.” 
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HOSE who remember the original aspect of the not 
very encouraging stretch of ground in the middle of 
the Cap St. Jean on which the delightful buildings 
and gardens of Maryland now display their perfec- 
tion, may surely indulge the fancy that some seductive 

Omphale possessing a perfect taste but an exacting disposition 
enchained the architect and set him a task equal to any of the 
labours performed by Hercules of old. What were the materials 
put into his hand and what the finished products expected of 
lium? A mean lane served as the approach to a set of diminu 
tive peasant holdings, or rather plots, with little recommendation 
except that most of them were sprinkled with old olive trees 
ind one of them occupied a small elevated hump of ground 
whence the sea and bays which almost encircle the peninsula 
could be seen in every direction. Several of these patches, 
imounting altogether to some four acres, were purchased 
contiguous, indeed, but divided by the roadway into two sec 
tions. It was on this limited and awkwardly disposed space 
that the large villa, with its ample adjuncts, its many and 
fascinating outlooks, its elaborate and varied gardens, its 
eneral sense of easy spaciousness and multiplied incident, had 
to be contrived 

The architectural profession is one that comes in for a 
large measure of criticism, and even of abuse. You will hear 
men, over their port, narrating their grievances against their 
architects with the same evident entrain that ladies in the 
drawing-room are displaying as they exchange confidences as 
to the delinquencies of the household. And, truly, the number 
of cases where architects have lacked appreciation of the real 
nature of their task, and have therefore failed rightly to perform 
it, is sadly large Let it be said in their defence that the task 
is no easy one. The stone may be rightly poised at last ; but 
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there may well have been many a Sisypheian set-back in the 
process. The problem is first to grasp in your own mind what 
the finished picture is to be like, and then to piece together the 
numerous and queerly shaped fragments that enter into the 
composition of your jig-saw puzzle. To the circumstances of 
site and situation, of climate and geology, of natural characte 
istics and local traditions, have to be added those of the idiosyn 
crasies, the requirements and the means of the client. Ignore 
the latter and, however successful may have been your dealings 
with the former, the result is not nght, and any blame you 
incur is justified. If you happen to have the strength of con- 
viction and the persuasiveness of manner that enable you to 
mould your client to your own ideas of life and of art, weil and 
good ; but never forget that the home is his dwelling and 
should be in sympathy with his views such as you find them or 
form them. 

Of such principles, fully understood and completely realised 
Maryland is an excellent example. Every piece of the puzzk 
has been deftly lodged where it exactly fits and the picture 
presents no flaw. How easy it looks! Of course, that is th 
way it should go; only an arrant bungler would have even 
tried a different disposition of parts that could only coalesce 
in one manner. So says the uninitiated glancing at the com 
pleted puzzle. But the zealot who has sat up half the night 
over it knows the patient concentration, the repeated trials, 
the sustained effort, that were demanded of him. Are not thi 
little bits of fretted wood toy representatives of the big an |! 
awkward units that the architect has to marshal into disciplined 
array and friendly co-operation? In the case of Maryland 
they were both numerous and divergent, for they covered the 
whole ground down to each detail of planting outside and o! 
furnishing inside. Fortunately, Mr. H. A. Peto, into whos« 
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hands the late Mr. Arthur Wilson put the matter, was at every 
point fully equipped. He knew the locality, having just com- 
pleted the Villa Sylvia, to which readers of Country LIFE were 
introduced on July 16th. He understood his client, with whom 
he had previously had professional relations. He appreciated 
how Englishmen liked to house themselves, having when in 
partnership with Mr. Ernest George dotted England with fine 
country homes. He was intimate with the art, the history and 
the literature of Italy and the Mediterranean littoral. He 
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be circumvented and had to be met face to face. It stretched 
its length from west to east right across the middle of the pro- 
perty. Fortunately, though public, it was a cul-de-sac, and not 
a thoroughfare. No one went along it but those who had 
business with the occupants of the land it served, and a con- 
siderable section of this Mr. Wilson had acquired. There was, 
therefore, no danger of annoyance from the noise and dust of 
general traffic, and so, instead of shirking the road and missing 
the best site for the house because it was on its border, it was 
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was a life-long collector of furniture and decorative objects. 
He was an ardent gardener, not merely in its architectural but 
also in its natural and botanic phases. Upon every compart- 
ment of this mental store the proposed villa on the Cap St. Jean 
made demands. The limitation of area, the diversity of levels, 
the awkwardness of disposition which he had been dealing with 
at the Villa Sylvia were again present, though under quite 
different manifestations. The bisecting roadway was the 
crux of the situation—an irremovable element that could not 


boldly taken as a feature to be incorporated in the scheme and, 
indeed, to give it direction and individuality. The venture of 
placing the house just north of the road, so that its main south 
front should be near to it, was not embarked upon rashly and 
immediately. A plan was first made setting it on the south 
side, so that it should turn its back upon it. but such an 
arrangement presented two fatal faults. It wasted half the 
land by giving only a comparatively narrow garden in front 
of the house before the boundary was reached, and confined the 
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outlook to the land and water lying south of the house, thus 


losing the wonderful panorama of roe ky heights, of land-locked 
hays, of open sea, of fertile tracts, obtainable on looking north 
lrom the highest point of the property Ihe latter, therefore 
was chosen ce pite its position in relation to the road, and the 
choice has been abundantly justified. This elevated plateau lay 


tern extremity of the property, halfway between 


towards thie « 
rom it the ground sloped awav 


ith boundaries 


Mmsnorth ane 

on all sides, but the eastern outlook was comparatively uninterest 

ing. The offices were therefore placed on that side and close to the 

boundary, while three delightful outlooks with the utmost extent 
{ private foreground were reserved for the principal rooms 


\s the roadway was a dozen feet below the top of the plateau, 
hich was taken as the floor-level of the house, and as the 


round fell along its south edge with even greater precipitancy, 
it is practically unseen from house and terrace, and a bridge 
icross it links the two sections of the garden into one. This 


well shown by the first of the illustrations. On the right 
appears the clevated terrace walk on the same level as the house. 


Copyright WHERE NYMPHS 
Neat the bridge spanning the roadway may be seen, while on 
the left is the stairway from the bridge to the garden lying to 
the south lhe house was set back forty feet from the road 
Was this space to be occupied by the usual forecourt or carriage 
furmn If so, there would be a very steep flight of steps up to 
the front door and a commonplace outlook for the hall and 
uljoining rooms. It was therefore decided, as with Villa 

yilvia, to enter the house straight from the road here the 
house is below, and a magnificent staircase in the hall 


leads you down to the reception-room. At Maryland the 
reverse Is the case. An equally fine stairway leads you up to 
them, but it is contrived, not in an enclosed hall, but in a two 
toreyed arcaded and vaulted cloister with centre open 
to th ky \ reference to the illustrations will enable 
the reader to grasp both the disposition and the charm 
ol this most apt and original feature. 
hows the road widening in front of a round-arched portal, which 
a pair of Wioughit-iron gates closes. Entering, you find the lowest 
step of the stairway to the right, while in the open space in front 
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of you a winged boy stands in the centre of an exquisite inarble 
tazza, which he fills with water that drips over the edge into a 
round pool below—a pleasure to both eye and ear. Stucco ts 
the most prominent material, but the lower tier of columns are 
from the Pont du Gard quarries, and resemble —as was noticed 
at the Villa Sylvia—our own Ham Hill stone, having a rough 
work-a-day texture that gives an idea of strength and severity 
which is punctuated by the Doric capitals in contrast with the 
more ornate order used for the upper tier, where the shafts are 
of a shell pink marble half polished. Their colour, associated 
with the pearly white stucco and the greenery of the climbers, 
all standing out against the blue background of sea and sky, 
trikes a delicious note as seen from the hall and library windows, 
whence distant prospects appear framed by the colonnade. 
rhat colonnade supports the vault of the stairway on the west 
side, but on the others that of the upper cloister walk, in the 
centre of whose north side is the front door. We will not, however, 
enter to-day. Kather shall we take advantage of the joyous 
sunshine and see the gardens at their best. Of these we get an 
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excellent idea from the south cloister walk, which looks down 
upon the road and lower garden, while, at iis west end, a few 
steps descend upon a broad transverse walk. This ends in a 
bastion fitted with a semi-circular seat and projecting itself to the 
very edge of the roadway at its narrowest pome. lt isa feature 
that appears in more than one of the illustrations, and it is most 
agreeable to stand thereon and look at the panorama below, 
Where the much-indented coast-line thrusts its bold rocks o1 
olive-clad knolls into the blue Mediterranean, which retaliat: 

by invading every creek and inlet. Glance westward, too, 
from this point and observe how the road itself, instead of being 
allowed to be detrimental, has been forced into line with the 
other worshippers of the Goddess Flora. Cascades of creeping 
Kosemary, studded with its pale blue flowers, and of Lotus 
peliorhynchus -its hooded scarlet blooms showing warm and 
bright against its grey foliage—fall down the full height of the 
retaining wall and reach the roadway itself, while great masses 
of lvy-leaved Geraniums garland themselves about the balustrade 
of the terrace walk above. Room for the free rooting of these 
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and other subjects is afforded by a little irregular-shaped strip 
of ground between the balustrading where it starts from the 
bastion and the retaining wall which is built up at the edge 
of the road. This was one of the means whereby the irregularity 
of the road-line was brought into harmony with the geometrical 
character of the terrace above. To all appearance that terrace 
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runs straight from the bastion to the western boundary of the 
garden one hundred yards or so away. As a matter of fact, 
there is a slight bend in the middle, but just where this neces 
sarily occurred stood a little tile-roofed fisherman’s cottage, 
which was retained, so far as structure was concerned, but was 
gutted and had wide arched openings driven through its east 
and west walls to accommodate the terrace walk, while a similar 
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aperture in its south wall affords a wide view. It therefore 
acts as an agreeable shelter and pleasant incident, as well 
as being an opportune means of preventing the bend from 
causing any offence to the eye. To completely assure this 
end the terrace walk is diversified by being at first open, 
then framed by a light wooden pergola, and lastly westward 
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of the fisherman’s cot, bordered and spanned by an arcading 
of cut Cypresses. The effect of the sun casting the shadow ot 
the southern arcading across the path is very perfectly rendered 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. 

Thus, along this boundary walk, the necessity of slightly 
modifying the straightness of the line has been made a means 
of introducing varied yet homogeneous features. But it wa: 
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felt that the central westward alley of the garden called for 
complete formalism, though it might have incident. It will be 
remembered that the house is close to the eastern boundary of 
the estate and on high ground. With no excessive movement 
of earth it was possible to carry a level at this elevation right 
up to the western boundary and of the width occupied by house 
and cloister. The centre of this strip came opposite to the 
west window of the hall, and from that window the eye is carried 
straight along the broad central way till it reaches the classic 
temple or garden-house, which most successfully blocks out 
any buildings beyond, not only by its own height, but by being 
placed on a level many feet higher than that of the adjoining 
property. There is no illustration showing the view from th 
hall window. But there is one that gives the charming compo 
ition halfway down the alley, where antique column-, formin; 
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pedestals for a pair of classic figures, are placed at the point of 
intersection of a cross alley, and where the flowering parterre, 
of which the central point is an old Roman corn jar, fills the 
space between the camera and the temple. There is also another 
illustration, taken from within the temple, that affords a glimpse 
of the hall window at the further end of the alley, while the 
foreground is occupied by the shapely pool—the home of a 
freely flowering colony of Arums—into which the steps of the 
temple directly descend. This watery way is by no means the 
only exit from the temple. Its side openings give on to a great 
segmental pergola, solid walled at the back, but forming an 
open colonnade towards the garden. The old olive trees that 
stood hereabouts have been largely retained, and many of their 
boughs stretch over and into the pergola, giving a sense of 
settlement and ancient occupancy to the scene. The curved 
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arms of the pergola abut on to the outer walks of the formal 
garden—upon the cypress arcading to the south and to the 
north upon the path which affords a long vista from the central 
window of the salon or principal reception-room of the house. 
fhe parterre, lying in front of the temple and its pool, is a 


square occupying the full width of the level ground. Its 
numerous formal beds are arranged to border a gravel path on 
the one side and a grass alley on the other. They are carefully 


planted with a view of yielding colour schemes perfectly agree 
able to the most fastidious taste, while the selection of both: 
bush and herbaceous plant has not left the important matters 
of general form and individual! deportment out of consideration. 
Dwarf Mimosas, Orange trees, Azaleas and the Westringia, with 
its charming white blooms, are among the shrubs, while Pzeonies 
Dicentras and Lilies are prominent in the herbaceous section. 

Between the open aspect of this flowery 
region and the equally sunny, though more 
simply treated, section next to the house lies 
a zone of shade. Here the olive trees were 
numerous, and all were retained, whereas only 
one or two occur on the quite -nglish-looking 
lawn that occupies an area lying immediately 
south-west of the house. Here the ground was 
rather lower than the general level of the 
plateau, and it could not be raised to it without 
probable detriment to the existing trees. It 
is, therefore, arranged as a sunk garden, with 
descents into it on every side except the south, 
where it ends with the balustraded section of 
the walk above the road. North of it, on the 
higher level, the plat before the salon window is 
enclosed with trellised sides, and over the trellis 
climbers, such as the lilac-coloured Kennedya, 
riot and ramp. In front the borders are 
richly coloured with Wallflowers and Cinerarias, 
Nemesias and Violas, Daisies and Aubrietias, 
so that the eye, after feasting thereon, rests 
with momentary pleasure on the broad grass- 
way which stretches down the centre. <A 
scene, therefore, not merely of privity and 
enclosure, but one of greenery and shade, 
qualified only by the glow of the flowers, 
dominates the view as seen from the west 
window of the salon. But it has another 
window to the open and sunny south, while a 
doorway admits to the loggia, which has rooms 
on three sides, but is open to the south, where 
a triple arcade divides it from a marble-paved 
terrace, so that the same area has one portion 
roofed and sheltered and another open to the 
elements, thus yielding alternative sites for 
meals and sitting out according to climatic 
conditions. On to the east side of this terrace 
the great door-window of the hall opens. 
Opposite—in a breach of the enclosing cut 
cypress hedge, with its tall sentinels, that forms 
the protecting fence—are the steps that lead 
down to the central alley of the formal garden, 
while a similar stairway to the south descends 
to the broad path ending with the bastion. 
Aubrietias and Viola cornuta fill the borders on 
each side, and stretch their daintily-curved 
tufts, fearless of the torturing shears, upon the 
path. Out of them rise colonies of Tulip 
Couleur Cardinal, with its infinitely rich 
and glowing tones of scarlet and _ bronzy 
purple. 

This description, brief yet crowded, shows 
how much interesting variety, how many a 
delightful sensation, how long a series of joyous 
surprises can be introduced into a compara 
tively small area laid out on purely formal lines, in a pertectly 
coherent and unfussy fashion. The reader has been introduced 
to a pleasaunce that in itself seems a sufficient and ample horti 
cultural adjunct to a house. But though it may be the chief 
and central of Maryland’s gardens, it is hardly more than primus 
inter pares. Fresh and treasureful fields remain to be conquered 
by the visitor who crosses the road-spanning bridge and descends 
to the south or lower garden. That, however, is quite a serious 
little expedition, and must be left till next week. Let us now, 
already rather satiated and excited by so much formal beauty, 
seek the comparative repose of the more simplv and naturally 
treated area that occupies the north part of the little estate. 
If the relative spheres and successful inter-marriage of formal 
and natural gardening are better understood to-day than eve1 
before, that desirable result is due to the efforts of no one man 
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more than to Mr. Peto. He is 
equally in sympathy with the 
architectural parterre and the 
Alpine rock garden, and being 
in sympathy with them he real- 
ises the place and the possi- 
bilities of each. We now rightly 
insist upon carrying the archi- 
tecture of the house into the 
space immediately surrounding 
it. Wewill have no Brownian 
tumps and serpentine: huddled 
up against our peristyles. But 
neither will we impose strict 
formalism upon the whole 
garden area. The endless 
repetition and multiplication 
of a quite limited number of 
geometric forms and features 
in their extensive lay-outs by 
the English followers of Le 
Notre led to the violent reac- 
tion of the mid - eighteenth 
century, and to the triumph 
of the equally limited and 
unreal “ landscape ’’ school. 
We discard both, although we 
accept all good elements in 
either, and add thereto much 
of our own. Our guiding 
principle is that the formalism 
that obtains near the house 
should gradually melt away as 
it meets Nature. The place 
and method of the melting of 
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arteries established by civilised 
men at chosen points of a 
new country. over the larger 
areas of which Nature still 
prevails. Such an area exists 
at Maryland north of the 
long, levelled strip, amid whose 
varied sections we have lately 
lingered. It is an area of 
uneven ground with a general 
tendency to slope away to- 
wards the north, and thus 
views of the Beaulieu and 
Villefranche bays are ob- 
tained. It is set with old 
olive _ trees. Among them 
paths wind, arched over at 
chosen points by Wistarias 
that fling themselves across 
from tree to tree. The pathis 
are mostly grass-laid, with 
here and there, where the 
descent is rapid, some rough 
stones forming steps. These 
closely cropped alleys are 
sometimes shady glades, where 
newly - introduced flowering 
trees alternate with the old 
olives, and ometimes open 
ways, with stretches of un 
even ground on each side 
densely peopled with flourish 
ing families of Iris, Narcissu 
Anemone and some other 
that make spring gay A 


the two systems and the due Copyrizt THE IRIS FIELD AT MARYLAND. C.t very successful picture of 


allotting of territory to each 

differ in every case, and the striking of the right balance and the 
seizing of the particular manner are the tests of the skilful hand 
and trained eye. The sure and unerring touch is seen at 
Maryland. The T-square and the spirit-level rule near the 
house and assert themselves along certain main axial lines. 
These represent, as it were, organised colonies and_ scientific 


the lovely section of — the 
gardens at Maryland known as the Iris Field appears on this 
page. There is a restful charm, pleasing to eye and mind, 
about this portion of the Maryland grounds which, joined to 
its perfect beauty, arouses a zest for life and a pervading sense 
of satisfaction in the tired brain. It is a domain of peace 
perfected. | 
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SEAGULLS AT HOME. 


AST May found me with a boon companion at a lonely 
spot on the rocky, iron-bound South-West Coast, 
where the sea-birds were known to nest in numbers 
and where there was every chance of our being able to 
observe and photograph them in peace. A friend who 

interested in’ bird-life 


had promised to 


; 


lived near by, being 
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a us. He made all the necessary arrangements fo1 
food and quarters, and also engaged a three-ton sailing cutter 
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Col. Moore. ALIGHTING 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. Moore. 


with an experienced boatman. Most of our work lay on one of 
the many islands dotted about the coast, a coast noted for its 
strony currents and many half-submerged rocks, which a life’s 
experience is hardly sufficient to know thoroughly, and where 
the best yachtsman, unless possessed of local knowledge, would 
won come hopelessly to grief. Our first morning broke fine, but, 
alas. what little breeze there was was dead ahead, and as the 
tide was ebbing fast and the many channels were very intricate, 
it was lunchtime ee ve arrived at a lonely island several miles 

ay, a mass of beetling granite, where rumour said the greater 
, lac k-backed gull some times bred. We were not disappointed. 
\fter anchoring the cutter and approaching in the punt, 
their loud cries of protest against the invasion of their sanctuary 
could be plainly heard above the thunder of the surf on the rocks, 
while many could be seen circling over the tops of the islands. 
fo get there, however, was one thing, to land another, as we 


so 
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subsequently found to our cost, and it was not till we had rowed 
almost all round that we found a fairly suitable landing-place 
on the lee side. Backing the dinghy carefully in on the top of a 
Wave, one of us managed to jump ashore; but it was several 
minutes before the punt could again approach sufficiently neat 
lor those on board to throw out the cameras and gear, a trickv 
proceeding, for sharp rocks are not the best things on which to 
drop an expensive instrument, and a gallon or two of salt water 
(loes not improve photographic plates! However, in this case, 
notwithstanding the slipperiness of the wet, weed-covered 
rocks, the fielding was good and we all ; got safely ashore, and, 
heavily laden, slowly made our way on “to the heights above, 
where we found a level plateau covered with mallow and 
thrift, the latter in full flower, the brilliant pink blossoms 
contrasting with the dark green leaves of the former. 

This was the sanctuary of the great black back, and a 
very striking scene it was for anyone interested in bird-life 
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[here were nests in all stages of incubation and even fairly- 
grown young. The old birds circled uneasily overhead. A 
wolf in sheep’s clothing is this lord of the seas, aye! and of the 
isles too, I might say, for none dare dispute his sway. In Spain 
I have frequently watched a pair of peregrines stooping at a 
Bonelli eagle, a bird only slightly inferior in size to the golden 
eagle, and bullying it till they drove it away from the vicinity of 
their nest. Here we saw the gull attack the falcon when the 
latter crossed its path, for notwithstanding his immaculate 
and spotless white plumage, accentuated by the dark back and 
wings, he is one of the 

greatest robbers and mur- 

derers in the whole bird 

creation, nothing coming 

amiss to his voracious maw. 

I do not know if he 7 

hunts near home, but there 
were no signs of his law- 
lessness on the island, and 
the smaller birds lived in 
close proximity with no 
apparent signs of fear ; 
indeed, I found a rock- 
pipit’s egg within a foot of 
his nest. 

Choosing a levei spot 
in full view of — several 
nests, we rigged up our 
hiding tent, carefully 
covering it over with 
branches of the mallow and 
sods of the _ flowering 
thrift. Then, after focus- 
sing two cameras on two 
different nests, and well dis- 
euising them with the same 
materials, we carried the 
pneumatic releases of the 
shutters into the tent, rolled 
in several heavy stones to 
prevent it being blown 
away and, hailing the cutter, 
got aboard and went home, 
for it was now late in the 
clay 

Next morning we were 
olf early, and, after the 
usual difficulty in landing, 
we inspected the cameras 
and tent. Finding all right, 
| vot inside the latter, 
inv companion lacing me in 
and promising to return 
after some time. Shortly 
after he left, the noisy 
clamours of the angry 
sulls gradually quieted 
down, and soon silence 
reigned, broken only by the 
call of some new arrival, 
and one by one they re- 
turned to their nests, many 
of which contained eggs 
on the verge of hatching. 
What an insight into the 
domestic life of birds a 
tent gives you, provided 
it is well concealed with 
branches and grass and that 
you do not ostentatiously 
show either your face or 
hands near the peep - hole. 
Some of the birds were 
still slightly suspicious of 
the curious-looking mound so 
close to home, but others Col. Moon 
went on to their eggs at 
once and, after turning them over, settled peacefully down, 
while their lords and masters took up their positions as 
sentries on the nearest commanding eminence. A few of 
the earlier-hatched chicks, who had been hiding in the thrift 
or in some cranny in the rocks, now appeared and, standing on 
tip-toe, were fed by their parents with what looked like saliva, 
while others picked about for flies. Such pretty pictures these 
fluffy little balls made, too, in their soft, speckled, downy coats 
as they walked about in the glorious mass of pink thrift. Every 
now and then one of the old cock birds would put up his head 
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and give a loud, peculiar call, quite different from the harsh 
alarm note, and this would at once be taken up by the whole 
colony in unison. After half a minute it would stop 
as suddenly as it began, to be started again half-an-hour 
later. A weird noise that seemed to come from almost below 
me now attracted my attention, and for some time puzzled me ; 
but investigation showed it was caused by a nest of young shags, 
whose home under the rocks was close to the tent. A rock 
pipit, too, who had eggs under a mallow bush came off to stretch 
herself, and pecked about quite unconcernedly, though the 
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sword of Damocles, in the shape of a gull, was hanging almost 
over her head. All good things have an end, however, and 
the sharp alarm note of a sentry, quickly taken up by all 
around, warned me that my friend was approaching. It was 
now late in the afternoon, and, a nasty sea fog having come on, 
we decided to return home and try our luck again on the morrow 
We hailed the cutter,and our man came ashore for us; but we 
found the embarkation a much more difficult operation than the 
landing in the morning had been, for the swell had increased with 
the flood-tide, and an eight-feet dinghy loaded up with two men 
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nd a lot of gear is not an ideal thing 
to jump into with perfect safety off a 
rock covered with slippery seaweed. 
However, we got aboard all right, and 
the wind having died away, we got out 
the sweeps and haped a course for 
home-— poor misguided mortals, for 
after rowing, or rather, I should say, 
toiling at the heavy oars for over an 
hour, we found ourselves back at our 
tarting-point. The fog was now very 
dense, so we dropped our anchor and 
vaited till the tide slackened a_ bit, 
ind in the end reached home at 1op.m 

very tired, but thoroughly satisfied 
with our day. 


THE FACTS OF : 
BIRD MIGRATION 
JE have just received the 
W annual bulletin of — the 
sgritish Ornithologists’ 
Club, edited by Mr. Ogilvie-Grant, and = Pr, Heather TURNING ITS EGG. Copyright 





\pril oth to May 13th. As 
usual, there were days on 
which the sweet singers of 
the spring arrived, and there 
were times when they 
dribbled over in very 
small numbers. The main 
immigrations took place 
on April oth, 17th and 
25th, and on May 2nd 
5th, roth and 13th, the lat 
gest being on April 17th, 
when the arrival of at least 
twenty sper ies was observed 
The wheatear and the swal 
low were the species whose 
movement was spread overt 
the longest time. With most 
of the species the migration 
period lasted about a month. 
It is essential, in order to 
understand the bearing of 
the records, that the type 
of weather should be kept 
well in mind, and _ the 
editor has done well to 
make abstracts from the 
weekly returns” of — the 
Meteorological Office. Thess 
remind us that the spring 
of 3909 was a very Un 
Moore ON THEIR ROCKY HOME. Sopyright. pleasant one 





published by Messrs. Witherby and Co. 
[It is, in its way, a monumental work 
on the subject of the movements ol 
our spring bird visiters. It touches 
upon none of the controversies which 
e round this great subject, but is 
rurely and simply a record of fact 
These, however, have been collected 
ith so much genius and arranged 
ith such infinite care that thev will 
ifford material to enable the ornit! 
ologists of the future to draw general 
eonclusions from it How long and 
dificult was the task may be judged 
from the fact that towards the end of 
rqrothev only give us the report on the 
immigration of summer residents in 
the spring of 1909, and notes on the 
migratory records received from light 
houses and light-vessels during the 
iutumn of 1r908 The records of one 
year do not of themselves give autho- 
rity for anv particular rule; they 
must he taken with those of other 
vear The facts noted in the report 
hegin with the first arrivals of our 
summer immigrants on March oth. 


The movement was at its height from C. J. King GIVING TONGUE AND SHOWING IT. Copyright 
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The first week of March is summarised as very wintry ; 
the second, as wintry and unsettled; the third, as “ un- 
settled, with snow and sleet showers in the early days of the 
week, but with some bright intervals in the latter part”; the 
fourth was unkindly with much fog and mists on the coast. It 
will be seen, therefore, that March was indeed a roaring month 
that year. April was a little better. The first week was un- 
settled with much rain and little sunshine ; the second, fine and 
bright ; the third, changeable and showery; the fourth, un 
settled, but with a good deal of rain. The first week of May 
was bright and almost without rain; the second, bright, 
but cold; the third, dry and bright, cold at first, but 
unusually warm in the second part ; the fourth, less bright, but 
warm. Added to that the first week of June was rainy, cold, 
dull and unsettled. It is noted that—and this has an important 
bearing on migration—‘‘ during the whole season there was a 
very unusual amount of fog along the North Coast of Spain, but 
less than usual along the shores of the English Channel,” In 
addition to this summary, there is supplied a careful day by day 
record of the rainfall and the wind, so that the character of the 
year can be easily realised. 

It would, indeed, be an arduous task to go through each 
claborate report devoted to the migrants. If we take one of the 
lirst, a summary of what is 
said will enable the reader to 
form a sufficient idea of the 
veneral treatment. There is, 
first of all, a most useful map, 
showing the date of arrival in 
various districts of England. 
Chen we get a record beginning 
with the statement that “ the 
species was first observed on 
March 8th at the South Fore 
land Lighthouse, Kent, where 
a single bird was seen at 
gam.” On the rth a few 
were noticed in Hampshire, 
and the arrival seems to have 
been fairly continuous till the 
27th. ‘The males appeared to 
have arrived first. Flocks of 
wheatears were observed dur 
ing the early part of April in 
Kent, Sussex and Hampshire, 
while in Sussex birds were 
reported to be pairing before 
the 9th of the month. Then 
we have the records of their 
arrival at St. Catherine’s Light, 
Isle of Wight, on the nights 
of the 16th, 17th and 18th, 
and another considerable mi 
gration at the same place on 
the nights of May roth, 11th, 
13th, rgth and 5th. “ But 
the movements of these birds 
were rather difficult to trace 
as by that date nearly all the 
wheatears which had already 
arrived had commenced to 
nest. In Kent many were ob 
served nesting between the 
26th April and the Ist May. 
And during the first week in 
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Sussex, Surrey, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Buckinghamshire and 
Suffolk ; but it was between the 14th and 17th that they began to 
arrive in earnest. In regard to their nesting habits it is interest 
ing tonote that: “ A nest with five eggs was found in Sussex on 
the 4th of May, two nests with two and four eggs respectively 
were recorded in Surrey on the 14th, and a pair were observed 
building in Berkshire on the 7th.” Whether the nightingale is 
increasing or decreasing in numbers it is impossible to say. 
Next in importance is the cuckoo, of whose song we soon grow 
weary, that by the end of the season we are apt to forget how 
welcome was the clear, bell-like note when it first sounded. 
kecords of the arrival of the cuckoo in March were received 
from Sussex on the 27th, from Cornwall on the 2gth, 3oth 
and 31st; and from Surrey and Yorkshire on the jist. The 
Cornwall visitor appears to have been a pioneer, as no others 
came till April 26th. The following note as to their breeding 
habits is extremely interesting : ‘‘ An egg was found in a robin's 
nest in Glamorgan on the 5th of May, in a hedge-sparrow’s nest 
inWiltshire on the oth, ina greenfinch’s nest in Surrey on the 13th 
and in a chiffchaff's nest in Somerset on the 14th. [ges were 
found in sparrows’ and robins’ nests in Northamptonshire on 
the 16th, and one in a sparrow’s nest in Sussex on the 23rd. A 
voung cuckoo about four days old was found in Radnor on 
* the 25th of May.” tJhere 1 
a popular beliet that fewer 
cuckoos have been arriving in 
this country during recent 
years, but it is difficult to sub 
stantiate. In certain weather 
the bird makes its presence 
very noticeable indeed, while 
at other times it relapses into 
a sulky silence. One would 
expect it to decrease 1m num 
bers because it is a breed in 
which the males greatly out 
number the females, and this is 
generally accepted as a sign of 
decadence. 

Our columns continually 
bear testimony to the very 
vreat interest that is felt in 
the landrail. Correspondent 
frequently write to say that in 
their childhood, which may 
have been twenty, thirty, o1 
even lorty years ago, the voice 
of the corncrake was the most 
familiar noise heard in the field 
during the long summer day 
When in its Own raucous way 
it cried its love from a bed of 
nettles or a field of hay o1 
young corn, and that now it 
has ceased to be so common 
and familiar. They will there 
fore turn with interest to thi 
records of the Ornithologist 
Club. They show that the 
landrail began to arrive in 
small numbers about the fourth 
week in April, the records up 
to the 25th of that month 
referring only to single birds 
[he writer goes on to say 


May, breeding records were Cul. Moore. THE CARELESS ROCK-PIPIT, Copyright “It is probable that these 


received from all parts of the 
country.” After this follows a chronological summary of the 
records, which is interesting and important, as showing where 
the numbers of birds had_ increased and where they had 
decreased. , 

While the ornithological student will find the “ Bulletin ” 
a work of reference, to which he may refer for an exhaustive 
account of British migratory birds, the general reader, who has 
a keen, but not a special interest in the subject, will turn to one 
or two of the best-known and favourite birds, so as to be able to 
compare the exact record of facts with the rumours and indefinite 
knowledge so abundant in the newspapers during the spring of 
the year. Among the birds in which he is interested, a first 
place must be accorded to the nightingale, whose brilliant song 
has inspired Milton, Shakespeare, Keats, Arnold and many othe 
of our greatest poets, and whose habit of singing at night has 
long invested it with a peculiar and romantic charm. The first 
arrival of the nightingale was recorded in Kent on April 7th, 
which was a good while after the first appearance of the cuckoo. 
They seem to have come over in single spies, rather than in 
battalions, up to the middle of the month to Devon, Hampshire, 
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earlier immigrants arrived on 
the western half of the South Coast, as the great majority were 
observed in the western half of the country and in Wales. On this 
point, however, it is not possible to speak with certainty, as there 
were no records from the counties on the South Coast.”” The 
landrail is a secretive bird, and it is very difficult to follow it 
movements: ‘ The birds which had arrived in Kent had all 
disappeared by the roth of May, but the records do not indicat 
in what direction they went ; it may, however, be pointed out 
that the landrail was again exceedingly scarce over the whole 
of the South-east of England, and that not a single instance 
of its occurrence was reported from Sussex, Kssex, Suffolk, 
Berkshire or Oxfordshire, while from the other counties in 
this area the records were extremely meagre.” 

This statement goes far to substantiate the popular opinion 
that the numbers of landrails coming to this country are very 
greatly diminishing. Some assert that this is due to the extended 
use of.machinery for cutting grass and corn, but we cannot 
altogether accept that explanation. The only record of a nest 
is dated May 19th, and in the North of England, at all events, 
perfect undisturbed peace would be enjoyed by the birds in 
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the hay-fields and the corn-fields after that for a lony enough 
time, in short, to admit of its hatching off its young and bringing 
them to a state in which they could take care of themselves 
We are afraid the inference is unavoidable that the landrail 
for some inscrutable reason is beginning to avoid this country 
Whether that be on account of some decrease in the numbe1 
itself or a deliberate avoidance of this country is a question that 
i vreat deal of ornithological research would be required to 


determin 


Another bird to which a sentimental interest is attached 
is the turtle-dove It appears to have arrived chiefly in Hamp 
hire and Sussex, and in a lesser degree in Kent. The first immi 


eration of importance took place in Hampshire on April roth 
23rd and 24th, and flocks continued to arrive until near the end 
of May. ‘“ The earliest records of nests with eggs were received 
from Sussex on May &Sth, and from Norfolk on the oth: likewise 
from Surrey on the 15th, from Dorset on the 22nd, and from 
Norfolk on the 23rd.” This bird was not recorded by the 
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N the newly open | 
rulway between 
Bergen and 
Christiania a sec- 
tion of the line ts 
laid at an altitude of over 
four thousand feet above sea- 
level This elevation so far 
north as Norway means 
practically perpetual snow 
It is this treeless, wind-swept 
region, where storms of terrifu 
violence bury miles of line 
deep in snow, which 1s the 
home of this giant engine ; tt 
is here that the great rotary 
now-plough is to be found 
during stormy weather con 
tinually patrolling the line 
and hurling the quickly form 
ing drifts from the metals. 
Some slight description 
if the district is necessary to 
ive the reader an idea ol 
the use and the necessity for 
the snow-plough. District is, 
perhaps, hardly the word to 
dlescribe the place ; one might 
as well talk of parishes at the 
North Pole It has always 
been a tractless waste, well 
above the level where trees, 
oreven shrubs, can grow. No 
people lived there, and so no 
lriendly roof or cheering 
smoke existed to guide or 
shelter the traveller. The 
result was that peasants, 
trying to cross this forbidding 
upland, were often overtaken 
by furious snow-storms, and 
with no landmarks to guide 
them were lost and buried 
in the rapidly forming snow- 
drifts. Report has it that in 
the seventeenth century the 
country-folk were prohibited 
by the authoritics from cross 
ing this country between the 
months of August and May 
because of the ever-present 
danger of being lost 
Ihe summer season is a 
fleeting armistice of a few 
weeks’ duration, when the 
snow disappears quickly, the 
frozen lake breaks up and 
grass appears on the slopes 
a happy time for the herds 
of reindeer, which have had 
to subsist for the greater part 
of the year on the mossy 
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observers in Derbyshire, Carnarvon, the Isle of Man, Westmorland, 
Durham and Northumberland. 

We would fain linger on these accounts, which are very 
fascinating, but must say something about the remainder of the 
volume. The chapter headed * Unscheduled Birds, Summary 
of the Records,” is not of less interest than the part from which: 
we have quoted. It opens with the fieldfare, and the little 
matter-of-fact entries are full of interest if read with knowledge. 
Some were seen passing before a north-west wind in Leicester 
shire on January 8th, and up to May 23rd flocks of them 
remained near Kettering in Northamptonshire. 

Corresponding particulars are given about the blackbird, 
song-thrush, missel-thrush and many of our other familiars, 
including that typical English song-bird, the skylark, of which 
a very full record is given. The next section is devoted to 
details of the chief movements observed during the spring 
of 1909, though extracts would give very little idea of 
these entries. 


SNOW-FIGHTER. 
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sheltered side of the rocks. 
This, then, is the country 
through which the railway 
had to be carried. The actual 
construction was one long 
battle with Nature, and is 
no doubt one of the finest 
triumphs of engineering in 
the world; but the struggle 
was not at an end with the 
completion of the line—it 
goes on perpetually, for the 
way is only kept open during 
the greater part of the year 
by the constant patrolling of 
the line by the snow-plouglis 
[here are three of them, built 
on an American model, and 
two are kept at linse, the 
highest station on the railway, 
four thousand and ten feet 
above sea-level. They cost 
nearly four thousand five 
hundred pounds each, and 
the most powerful is of one 
thousand horse-power. The 
engine (four-cylinder, high- 
pressure) oniy works the great 
shovel whee!, which rotates 
at a velocity of about one 
hundred and forty revolutions 
per minute. The ploughs are 


therefore unable to propel Sie 
themselves, and so are pushed 

along the line by special ; 

engines, either by one or two, 

as the case requires. The 

travel from six to eight miles ¢ 

an hour, unless the snow 1s 7 
exceptionally deep, when they > ae as 
do no more than just crawi 
along. They cannot success 


fully tackle more than nine 

feet in depth of snow, but 

when one realises the solidity 

of wind-blown snow, packed % 
to the depth of nine feet, and 
grasps the fact that these 
engines can hurl this dense 
material fifty feet high in the 
air, one gets some idea of the 
tremendous power of these 
rotary snow-shovels. 

But no amount of figures 
will give an idea of the awe 
some sight it is to behold 
these engines at work. They 
seem like living creatures as 
they come groaning along, all 
smothered in the snow they 
are fighting, and the spectator 
seeing one of these leviathans 
for the first time instinctively 
holds his breath and draws 
back, even if he is beyond the 
range of falling snow, until the slow-moving, irresistible, relent 
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less snow-fighter has passed, These engines can throw the snow 
they shovel up either to right or left, and it falls in big 
lumps, little lumps, fine snow or spray. The writer, while 


still new to the idiosyncrasies of snow ploughs, once took 
up what he considered a good position to photograph th 
machine at work. it was just beyond the snow-shed, so 
the engine was invisible until it emerged from the shed 
and started in earnest on a deep drift immediately beyond. 
late and the mechanic on the engine had arranged to throw the 
snow the side on which the camera man was entrenched: the 
photograph showing an engine leaving asnow shelter and enter 
ing a snowdrift was obtained, and so, incidentally, was the 
most severe snowballing ever experienced. No time was allowed for 
retreat ; the pelting began at once, and a hastily shut-up camera 
and a bent back were all the defence possible, and the snow 
thrashing that followed had to be stoically endured. Lumps 
rained down thick and fast, the air was supplanted by snow, and, 
just when breathing seemed impossible, the onslaught slackened, 
then ceased, and the snow tornado could be seen descending 
ahead of the exhausted and bewildered — and experienced 
photographer. There are miles of snow-sheds — wooden structures 
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LEAVING THE SNOW-SHELTER. Copyright 


built over the line at points where the wind, descending from the 
hills, continually forms drifts. Many of these sheds get com- 
pletely covered in parts during the winter, so that the train is 
often travelling through a veritable snow tunnel. Besides these 
snow-sheds, much of the line is protected by high wooden walls 
standing somewhat further away from the rails, and against 
which the snow packs to the top. The snow is an ever-encroach 
ing enemy, and there are three lines of defence against it—first, 
the snow-ploughs, the police force that is continually “ moving 
on” the snow that collects on the line; secondly, the snow- 
sheds, permanent structures over the most exposed lengths ; 
and, thirdly, the great wooden walls that can often be seen bend 
ing under the weight of the snow that has drifted up against them. 

It might scem unnecessary in such a sparsely populated coun 
try as Norway to build such a costly railway through so deserted 
a district ; but it must be remembered that it connects the two 
most important cities, Christiania and Bergen, communication 
between which, before the opening of the line, was difficult and 
slow. Incidentally, it opens up a splendid ski-ing centre, for 
already Finse has a big hotel that has arisen out of the ruins of 
the quarters allotted to the engineers while building the line, 
and which is now full from Christmas to May of people who have 
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that our worthy feeling, that is far from brightening or 


with the truth ? spirits as frost does. 


BETHLEHEM. 


In Bethlehem where the Lord was born 


In a lowly place on a starlit morn, 


By a full fair church at the city walls 
Is a field where still in the starlight falls 


An odour of roses sweet and rare, 


Albeit no rose now blossoms there 


kor there was fashioned of God's kind hand 


Lhe first of roses in any land 


And in this manner he fashioned these, 


Ihe red rose trees and the white rose trees 


ttle maiden was held in shame 


a sin whereof she had no blame 


And they led her out in her nakedne: 


lo die in that field by the fire’s caress 


And as they kindled the fire she prayed 


lo the Lord that he would help a maid, 


And let all men see that she had done 


No wrong in her days beneath the sun. 


And praying so of her sore desire 


She gathered her sweet limbs to the fire. 


And the Lord God heard her in that place 
And quenched the fire of His holy grace. 


And the brands whereon the flames had fed 


Clung round her body, roses red. 


And out of the brands unkindled quite 


Brake round her a foam of roses white. 


So in the City of Bethlehem 
Wiiere the Lord was born of David's stem, 


It pleased the Maker to fashion these, 


Ihe red rose trees and the white rose trees. 


JOHN DRINKWATER. 
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One would 
think from read- 
ing their records 
that December 
and January 
formed one long 
snow orgy, when 
the old stage 
coaches with 
their red - faced 
drivers trundled 
through feet of 
snow, and skat 
ing and _ sliding 
were the pas 
times of eve ry- 
body. Whereas, 
alack, the 
opposite is the 
case. Mud is the 
prevailing sub 
stance during 
our Y vletide, 
mud below and 
in the air, a 
close and muggy 
stimulating the 
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WO books are lying before me that combine to throw an 
interesting and beautiful light upon the inner and 
intellectual life of Japan. As far as externals vo 
they seem to be very far apart, and yet the one can 
easily be made a complement of the other by anyone 

desirous of widening his understanding of our Oriental allies 
The first is a mere booklet, published in London by Elkin 
Mathews and in Yokohama by Kelly and Walsh. It is called 
Lajcadio Hearn in Japan, and is under the editorship of Yone 
Noguchi, and contains several articles, of which, perhaps, the 
most attractive is that entitled “‘ Mrs. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Keminiscences.”’ Mrs. Hearn is a very fascinating figure, and 
in her simple way reveals the attitude of a Japanese wife to het 
foreign husband, and also the still prevalent superstitions in 
the country. She tells us that on the night before Hearn died 
he dreamed an extraordinary dream which was so real that 
when he awoke he could not perfectly realise whether he was 
on the long journey of his sleep or awake and smoking in his 
library. When one of the children came in he said, evidently 
not knowing exactly whether it was morning or evening, ‘‘ Have 
a good dream, sweet boy,” and Kazuo mechanically spoke back, 
‘You, too, Papa San.” A moment later both laughed when they 
found that they had mistaken morning for night. A few days 
before his death, she tells us, his favourite cherry blossom 
produced a bloom out of season, “ strangely pointing towards 
Hearn’s library from his garden.” A kaerizaki is regarded as 
a bad omen in Japan, and her heart was troubled, but yet she 
told him, and in the course of her narration gives the following 
picture of the happy intercourse between them 

I made it a custom for many years to tell Hearn every happening, small or 

of his b 
of a garden, the bamboo by his library had a new shoot, a bull-frog crawled 
from under the veranda floor, the ants began to dig a new hol . 
mall things which would appear ridiculous to others were very important 

a foro 
is Hearn, whose heart was disturbed terribly even by a single shiver of a 


loved garden ; the banana had a new leat, a vellow butterfly flew 


io ir Koizumi family, at least, to Hearn'’s mind IT never saw such a 


idside weed, whose sympathy made him ery even with the falling of a flower 


He was delighted to see it, but she could not help thinking that 
the flower “ made its presence to bid farewell to Hearn, as it 
was his beloved tree.’” This seems to her substantiated by the 
fact that Kazuo noticed that the bloom “ was open all the next 
day after Papa’s death and it was dead in the evening.” His 
attitude to flowers generally was one of tenderness, bordering 
on passion. He planted the banana and the dragon orchid 

where they could be seen from his library. Mrs. Hearn says 
He felt an unspeakably sad pain in his heart to see a dying flower or tres 

He almost cried when he iw that the pomegranate tree of the garden wa 
doubtful condition one year md how glad he was to see it having new leaves the 
! He thought is own work and even responsibility to bring 


lite ick to flower when it was going to die ; [saw him for many days moving 


the little pot of a manryo in feeble state into his library, and again bringing it out 


under the Southern sunlight, and giving water to it ; and he often said to me that 


he felt, on seeing its miserable condition, as if he were going to die himself 


Insects he was equally fond of. He used to say to his son that 
the bullfrog is a lovely thing ; but a letter written by him to 
Mrs. Hearn shows all this far better than anything else can. 

Littl Sweet Mamma 

Weather is good Nothing to write Kazuo studies well No 
new it all here From Papa, Yaidzu, August filth 

Frog say Lovely weather, indeed.” 

Snail say * Yes, it is.” 

Duck say “ Kwa, kwa.” 

Many will think that he carried his toleration of insects to a very 
vreat extreme, as the following extract will show 
used to read and w it night ; he would open wide the gl doors of 
on a summer night, no matter how thickly the mosquitoes might set 
wound him said before, he did not even notice then And 
ilently entered trom his back into the library, I noticed that more than 
one dozen mosquitoes were only crawling on the latanw (mat being unable to 
fly from drinking too much blood, and even spilling it when they crawled Yet 
he had no thought of them, but only of eam of art and writin 
She gives a delightful picture of his walks when he avoided the 
crowded streets and explored every corner of the neighbouring 
country. Mrs. Hearn and Kazuo generally accompanied him, 
but they did so mostly in silence, for the time of walking was 
his opportunity for meditation. Indeed, he was for ever pre 
possessed with the art of writing: 

He used to carry a little note-book in his pocket und IT saw him frequently 
bring it out, and write something down when he caught some beautiful fancy or 
phras He often told me that those he got unexpectedly were always the best 
I believe that his thought never left, even a minute, his writing ; his mind was an 
extraordinarily busy one He could not rest in mind even in his sick bed ; and, 
fortunately, he was never sick to my knowledge till his later years 


Some of the remarks of Mrs. Hearn bring out with curious 
distinctness the difference between women of the East and 
women of the West. When his first boy was born Hearn was 
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so proud of him that he carried him out on his arm whe 
any guest, a student or a fellow-professor, might happen to call 
Mrs. Hearn says that she thought his manner uncommon. and 
she being young then could not help feeling uncomfortable and 
blushing terribly. His boyishness is exemplified in the love he 
had for blowing a big horagai, or “ Bluffer’s horn.’ which li 
made to emit a big billowy sound. He did it when he needed a 
fire in his fabakobon, or smoking-box. 
Oh, hear the bluffer’s horn,” the servant girl would first laugh 
ound, and hurry with a fire He was extremely happy when he blew it, expect 
mg secretly, | am sure, some laughter in a listener's mimd Our house had be« 
the house of silence, especially when he was engaged in writin but what 
unusing contrast when the horagai began to snore! 1, as a Japanese womar 
was afraid our neighbours, which were not so many, however, at that time. might 
think that Hearn had gone crazy as was already suspected mad T tried to} 
up the fire of his smoking-box and not let it die easily 
She did not at all like the place which he fancied as a summet 
resort 
In the first place the mats were dirty, having many fleas, and the ceilin 
low, and Lam sure even a student would not be pleased with such a_ place It 
not necessary to look at the worst side Mama San, but only to look and admire 
uch a great sea which we can see to our heart’s content,’’ he used to say when he 
iw my dissatisfied face 
He liked this place so well in spite of the fleas that he never 
failed to go there every year until he died. We find from the 
reminiscences of the fisherman that he made that individual’ 
fortune, paying two or three times what he asked for his board 
rhese details help us to piece together a charming personality, 
and there is no doubt also that as a writer he had genius Phere 
is the touch of a master in such a passage as the following : 
Evil winds from the west are blowing over Hora mad the may 
phere, alas! is shrinking away before them. — It lingers now in patehe 
bands,——like those long bright bands of cloud that trail across the land 
Japanese painter Under these shreds of the elfish vapor you still can tind 
Horai—but not elsewhere Remember that Horai is also called Shit 
kiro, which signifies Mirage the Vision is the Intangiblk And the Visio 
fading,—never again to appear save in picture ind poems and dream 
\t the same time, one cannot help feeling certain doubt about 
his qualifications as a critic, and, therefore, as a lecturer on 
english literature. There is given here a paraphrase he made on 
George Meredith's poem on “ The Lark,” in which we seem to 
discern a vast amount of admiration wasted upon a poem 
wholly artificial in its conception and design, and every line of 
which contains something that is untrue to philosophy, to poetry 
or to natural history. ‘‘ There is no selfishness in the song of 
that bird, nothing of individual desire.” The exact opposite 
of this is nearer the truth There are many better things im 
this world, however, than being a good criti 
The other book is Green Willow, and other Japan se kau 
Tales, by Grace James, with forty illustrations in colour by 
Warwick Goble (Macmillan). We wish the pictures had been 
by a Japanese artist, but that is the only criticism to be passed 
on the book. It is a collection of most exquisite stories gleaned, 
Miss James tells us, from many sources. A number are of the Han 
Andersen pattern, and are such as well might be repeated by the 
Japanese nurse to het children. Others are of a graver descrip 
tion. The story with which the book opens, “ Green Willow,” 1 
a love story as fresh and sweet as though it came from the begin 
ning of the world. It differs in many particulars from the 
morality of the West. Ihe Lord of Noto sends the young 
samurai, Tomodata, on a mission telling, him : 
‘Stay not for storm nor any other thing Lose your life but 
your trust Above all, do not look any maid between the eye Rid 
me word again quickly 
Love causes the Lord of Noto and his command to be forgotten 
but we will not spoil the tale by condensation Phere is nothing 
more tender in the Decameron Fhe second story is one dealing 
with the theme of the cruel step-mother, but in a manner totalh 
unexpected in the European nursery, and with a sadness almo 
too poignant for young minds. Here again we have a creation 
so delicate and aerial that one refuses to deseribe, lest in the 
process a rude hnger should destroy some of the charm 
There is no story in the volume which renders the atmo 
sphere of Japan more fully and truthfully than that called 
fhe Peony Lantern.” The theme, which is wound about 
some very beautiful characters, is the mingling in conversation 
of the living with the dead. The dead maiden who was permitted 
to visit her lover in dreams says 


Lord, we have moved to a little house, a very little house, im tl 
the city which is called the Green Hill. We were suffered to take 
us there, and we are grown very poo! With grief and want 
become pak 
Her lover’s comment upon it Is: 

A little house, a dark house, yet you wi 
pale one of my desire We have loved f 


not now my dear 
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fhe movement of the to ers im that kingdom of mystery 


hicl ie hetwee ntl j! al the ck id It ] full ol strange 


tendermess Indeed lator of these stories must possess 
that quality ina vet deurec One finds it in the plaintive 
ness of the ver are occasionally introduced. as witness 
thus trom ( Villow ’ 
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Cruel long-haired maiden t\ 
Long-haired maiden, if you kn 
That with the red dawn I must 


Why, oh why, do you blush so 


In the other stories there is fun and folk-lore and oddity 
enough to supply children with endless amusement Those 
to which we have particularly reterred will be appreciated 
most by their elders. r. 


THE FITZLWILLIAM MILTON HOUNDS. 


HOSE of my reacdet vio like to trace 
the imherited traits of foxhounds 
indi the pecuhar character which, as 


| shall show, is so marked in the 
Milton Hounds, may be interested in 
the following imstance of the resolution of 
the hounds of this kennel \t the end of 


last week (November 18th), Mr. Fitzwilliam’s 
hounds found a stout fox in Sutton Wood. For 
two hours they hunted him, working and 
driving As the fox was sinking before them, 
Benedict came to the front and, leading the 
jen k. rolled over the fox This courage and 
resolution, almost fierceness, at the end of a 
long run is quite a Milton trait. When I was 
visiting the Milton kennels I marked Benedict 
is Showing the external type of Fitzwilliam, 
especially in the long, sensible head His 
pedigree is instructive, for he is by Oakley 
Bedford, by Essex and Suffolk Bounder, by 
Belvoir Dexter, and here we have the infusion 
of Belvoir through Oakley blood which ha 
been so successful at Milton 

fhe more | study the breeding of horses 
ind hounds the more am I struck by. the 
influence and importance of environment on thi 
(lisposition and form of these animals. By 
environment I understand in the case of fox W. A. wouch 
hounds theclimate, soil and waterof thecountry 
in which they are bred, the phiy ical contour and obstacles of thi 
district over which they hunt and the traditions of the men under 
vhose care the pack ts In the case of a family pack like the 
Fitzwilliam, there are certain people who control, or at least 
influence, the breeding of the hounds In the first place, there 
is the Master, who has at his command all the records of the 
pack, and to whom the traditions of lus ancestors ancd thei 
ypinions and aims, so far as these can be conveyed by word of 
mouth from generation to generation, are familiar. Then comes the 
huntsman, who has two duties to show sport and keep up the 
character and excellence of the pack. The huntsman ts always 
vatching his hounds in kennel and out, and knows their disposi 
tions. their excellences and their faults in the kennel and the 
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field as no one else can. Then there are the whippers-in, for the 

most part keen, clever, ambitious young men who are anxious 

to learn, and who, when they and the huntsman work together, 

can, and do in some degree, influence the pack. And, lastly, 

there are the members of the Hunt and puppy walkers, eager for 
the excellence and traditions of their historic pack, who form a 

kind of public opinion which tends to establish a particular type 
for each country. An evidence of the influence on packs 
of hounds of these surroundings is to be found in the case of 

“reat family packs, and the one great subscription pack 

which has, however, come under the influence of three 

generations of a notable family of fox-hunters. The aim 

of the ownets of all these packs is the same. 

The Masters and huntsmen of the Belvoir, 
Milton, Brocklesby, Beaufort, Fitzhardinge and 
Warwickshire Hunts all do their best to produce 
a hound that will work over the country 
they hunt in, will kill foxes, and shall, at the 
same time, have that make and shape and 
appearance which are accepted as_ being 
the best for foxhounds. All huntsmen 
desire hounds to be straight, to have bone 
of good quality and substance and to have 
round, firm, cat-like feet. Then a well-laid 
shoulder, an elegant neck, a keen, sensible 
head, not too smal!, depth through the 
heart, a powerful back and loins and 
a gay carriage of the stern are also rightly 
considered requisite. All this is desired for 
foxhounds, as well as the mental qualities 
of intelligence, courage and willingness to 
work in a pack. We value what is called 
being level in a pack—a certain family 
resemblance — very greatly ; not simply 
because a level pack looks well, but 
because it works well. There is not only 
family likeness, but family _ relationship, 
between the members of our great packs, 
and the more I study foxhounds, the more | 
am convinced of the fact that there is a 
close connection between relationship and 
willingness to work together. Whatever the 
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mysterious tie of blood may be, certain it 1s 
that every huntsman or close observer of 
hounds will tell us of the way in which 
brothers and sisters, fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters are constantly seen 
together in the field when working on the 
line of their fox, and I have no doubt that, 
as in the case of individuals, so with the 
whole pack, that relationship, by whatever 
mysterious tie it binds, does make hounds 
work together better, and tends to make a 
pack of hounds out of what would be other- 
wise an assemblage of handsome dogs. 

But while all Masters and huntsmen 
have desired the same ends in breeding 
hounds, and have exchanged favourite strains 
until there is a great similarity of breeding, 
yet so great is the influence of environment 
that the hounds from each kennel, in spite 
of a more or less common origin, retain 
their characteristic type and differ much 
from each other in looks, so that we 
recognise the Belvoir, the Milton, the 
Brocklesby, or Beaufort type wherever we 
see it; and, in spite of the fact that many 
hounds in each kennel may be traced to more 
than one common ancestor, we are confident 
that no ill-effects come from crossing them. 

But it is with the tvpe we have to do, 
because the interest, and indeed the im 
portance, to breeders of foxhounds of the 
persistence of this difference of type in 
kennels which have many strains in common 
is very great, since they can thus always 
find an outcross, which will have the reno- 
vating effect of fresh blood and yet not be 
likely to introduce undesirable reversions or 
alien strains into the kennel. 

The hounds whose portraits illustrate 
this article are notable instances of the dis- 
tinctive type which we have come to associate 
with the Fitzwilliam (Milton) Kennel. First, 
then, let us take Wiseman and Brackley, 
the first and second prize puppies of their 
year, selected as the best and most suitable 
type of hounds for the Fitzwilliam country. 
rhe Milton country, as an area to hunt over, 
may be considered a typical hunting district. 
It combines strong woodland and consider- 
able areas of sticky plough with some fine 
grass. The fences (which are almost as 
important a consideration for the breeder of 
foxhounds as for the buyer of hunters for any 
particular country) are both rough and 
strong, and round Milton Park they occur 
frequently. There are also in this country 
posts and rails, strongly-grown thorn hedges 
with a ditch on one side, and here and there 
wide brooks. The fences require the same 
qualities of courage, dash and resolution in 
the foxhound as they do in the horse. 
rherefore, in the Milton Kennels we find 
shoulders well laid and great bone—Rector 
has nearly nine inches round the forearm 
and over six inches below the knee. His 
virth is thirty-three and a-haif inches, only 
two and a-half inches less than half the 
girth of a sixteen-hand hunter, and he has 
the best of round, firm feet, and with this 
the Fitzwilliam character of being fierce and 
resolute in the chase of the fox. On 
November 4th, 1893, there were published in 
COUNTRY LIFE some admirable portraits of 
Milton hounds, and | should like readers 
interested in hound-breeding to refer to the 
photographs of Fortescue and Potent, whose 
names will recur frequently in writing of 
these younger hounds, because Fortescue 
and Potent have Milton character in a very 
marked degree, and also because their 
pedigrees illustrate the various lines of 
blood employed in building up the pack to 
its present position of excellence and show 
the strains Milton has in common with other 
kennels. There is one thing we shall note in 
the pedigrees of these hounds, and that is the 
great value of Oakley and Grafton blood to 
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the Milton Kennels, and especially the line 
from Lord Henry Bentinck’s Dorimont, 
which came by way of Oakley Driver and so 
through Grafton to Milton. 

Let us take first Wiseman, the first 
prize puppy of this year, a hound which has 
entered well to his work and given satis- 
faction to his Master and huntsman. He 
has excellent shoulders, depth of girth and 
good feet, and has the Milton character, of 
which I] have already spoken. Wiseman 
combines Belvoir Dexter through Oakley 
Bedford and Essex and Suffolk Bounder, and 
(through his dam Redolent) the Milton 
Fortescue already noted, a hound of beautiful 
type and quality, who traces back through 
Grafton to Lord Henry Bentinck’s Dorimont. 
Then we have Sampler, who was a good 
second to Wiseman at the puppy show (1910), 
and he is by Mr. Fitzwilliam’s favourite 
champion, Saladin, by Potent. Now I have 
before me a portrait of Potent, whose name 
occurs so frequently in the pedigrees of the 
best Milton hounds. He is a light-coloured 
hound of immense power, with the Milton 
type all over him; so much so, that if I was 
asked to explain what I meant by Milton 
type, I should take Potent as an example, 
and in illustration of this we find a rather 
remarkable fact about Potent’s breeding ; he 
was by Lord Fitzwilliam’s (Wentworth) 
Proctor out of Tynedale Ardent. On his 
sire’s side he goes back to the immortal 
Rallywood, that combination of Belvoir 
and Brocklesby strains which for work 
ing power and for transmitting _ its 
qualities has never been — surpassed. 
On Potent’s maternal side (Tynedale 
Ardent) an old and famous Fitzwilliam 
strain comes back by way of the Oakley, 
Quorn and Grafton Kennels. Brackley, by 
Plato, a rare worker, with quality and pace, 
is also by Potent, but on the maternal side 
strains back to that unfailing source of fox- 
hound quality and keenness, Lord Henry 
Bentinck’s Dorimont. Rector, the champion 
hound of the year, is all Milton in type and 
character, and all Belvoir Rallywood in 
pedigree, for on both sides he throws back 
to Rallywood, the hound which has had 
more to do with making our foxhounds 
what they are in looks and work than any 
other. 

Mesmerist, a very beautiful hound, 
against whose name I placed a special mark 
when I visited Milton, is more Belvoir in 
type than most of the Milton hounds. But 
he is a grandson of Dexter, and also claims 
descent through Grafton from Lord Henry 
Bentinck’s Dorimont. 

The beauty, power and courage of the 
Milton bitches is well known, and their drive 
in the more open parts of their country, to 
which they are generally taken, is remarkable. 
It is common knowledge that in the case of 
the Peterborough champions from Milton 
they justify by their work in every part of 
the chase the verdict of the judges on the 
flags. Saucebox I recollect admiring when 
1 saw her. Frantic was this year’s champion 
at Peterborough; she is a daughter of 
Donovan, and is, through Dorset and Grafton 
Digby, a descendant of Belvoir Donovan, 
who is not the least valuable of the hounds 
descended from Weathergage, who have 
been the glory of Belvoir. Saucebox and 
Wary are descended by different lines from 
that great Milton hound, Potent. Frantic 
especially is a bitch with splendid bone, and 
all have power and quality. 

But after working out the descent of 
these’ hounds and noting as we must do 
the extraordinary success of Belvoir blood 
transmitted through Grafton hounds, and 
the Grafton and Oakley line from Dorimont, 
we are tempted to ask why this should 
be? The reply I should be inclined to 
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give is that the Grafton country is, like the Fitzwilliam, one 
that tests the stamina of hounds and in an even greater degree. 
Thus a strain of foxhound blood acquires, as it were, by 
its sojourn on Grafton soil and its work under the methods of 
Grafton huntsmen, the stamina, resolution and almost savage 
drive without which it would, of course, be useless in these 
endless woods and over a soil not as a rule carrying a serving 
scent. Any tendency to softness which extreme quality 
and high breeding may produce, or any want of stamina, the 
result of close inbreeding, in order to fix the type, are rigidly 
drafted out. ‘ Our woods,’ as Tom Bishop once wrote to me 
when he was huntsman to the Grafton, “ soon find them out.” 


But it may be asked, nevertheless, where these packs, and 
especially the Fitzwilliam, first obtained this distinctive type. 
The answer, I think is that in our very old packs (and though 
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the actual Fitzwilliam Kennel records were destroyed by fire, 
we know that these Fitzwilliam Hounds are a very old 
established pack) the type is of extreme antiquity. The 
great family packs absorbed, no doubt, all the best blood 
in their neighbourhood. In each country there would be 
hounds selected as being especially suited to the district, and even 
before the days of kennel stud books, pedigrees were preserved 
by the splendid memories of men who never frittered them awa\ 
by reading. An ancient, well-established race is, as we see in 
the case of the Arab horse or our native ponies, a prepotent 
one; thus the type of hound found best to hunt round Milton 
by the ancestors of the present Master resists all external crosses, 
and reappears as clearly marked in Potent, Wiseman, Rector, 
Donovan and Saladin, full, as they are, of all our fashionable 
strains, as in the pack of the eighteenth century. X. 
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l t la 
GOLE 
AST week 

playing thei 
premature 

Ihat is to say 

if they were wise 
thi acquit sced in being 
prevented If they were 
foolish they grew misetr 
ably cold and unhappy 
vial the ball skipped 
ind danced about the 
reens in a manne 
opposed both to the laws 
of «ayvnamies and the 
desires of itsowner. Goll 
in a frost is so unpleasant 
that we have not in this 
country tried golf upon 
skate lhis frost, how 
ever, gives a horrid ap 


propriateness to the pi 
tures that we here repro 
duceof Dutchmen playing 
‘oll, or something like it 
upon the ice 

\ humorist 
Do you know 


once 


asked me, “ 


that they play golf in 
Holland ?”’ I said “ yes,” 
that I knew it, having 
played at Klingendaal 
ind he then asked, ‘* Do 


vou know how it was they 
bevan to play there 
that he ex 
to say “no,” 
"and he then 


and seenny 
pect cd me 


affirmed, with the trium 
phant mien of one who 
has holed a long putt 
‘Because the golf balls 
(lriven into the sea at 
Point Garry were washed 
over there and they 
picked them up that 
wa how the game lhe 

an.’ Now, considerin 

that im the reign of 


ON 


IHE 
golfers all over the country were prevented from 
game by 


ICk 


lrost 


RIVER 


hard as 


GIRL 


it 


SCENE: 


Was 


WITH 


IN 


James Vi 


WINTER. 


By Aert Van der Neer 


a law was made prohibiting the importation of golf 


balls from Holland, because a deal of the lieges’ pocket-money 


went abroad in that expense, this is rather pleasant, 


GOL 


CLUB. 


By 





Wybrandt de Geest 


and the 
man who went to New 
castle with a bag of coals 
is hardly worthy of com 
parison with my humor 
friend much 


ous SO 
more funny than he 
knew. 


Just what we are to 


infer with regard to thie 
game of golf “as she 
was played” in Holland 
at the date of — this 
“ Protectionist enact 
ment of James VI., either 


from the evidence ol 
this enactment itself or 
otherwise, is not quite 
clear; but this at least 
we may presume—that 
they played a game in 


Holland at that time for 
which balls were used 
that were serviceable 


for the golf of Scotland. 
It would appear that golf 
balls at that period were 
regarded as a necessity of 
student life. In Melvill’s 
‘ Autobiography,” the 
author, writing as a 
student of St. Andrew’s 
University, says, “| 
haid my necessaire 
honesttie aneuch of my 
father, but nocht else 
for archerie and golf, 
I haid bow, arrose, glub 
and balls, but nocht a 
purs for catch-pall and 
tavern, sic w his 
fatherlie wisdom m\ 


asd 


for 


weill.”” Melvill was Pro- 
fessor of Theology in 
the University before he 


had done with the 
and his life, 


game 
so he was not 
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From a Painting PLAY ON THE ICkh By Hendrick Averkamp 
condemned to the difficult dilemma of the divine who found game, Whatever it be, not on the fair turf, but on the ice. Really 
himself compelled, by the tempestuousness of his temper and his we cannot conceive of golf, as we know it, on the ice. Imagine 
tongue, to choose between giving up the game or the ministry. what would happen if once we hit a full shot down wind. For one 

The originals of the pictures are in the Ruks Museum at thing, it would never stop. You might skate after it all day, o1 
Amsterdam, and are by De Geest, Avercamp and Van der Neer. It till the wind changed, which might be a good game enough 


is not peculiar to these artists, however, but common to them and but not golf. We 


do, it is true, see these Dutchmen playing 
all the other Netherland painters of the period, to represent this 


as a rule on what looks like the broad estuary of a river, so it 1 


a pied BiitSe 


pen eet Z 


*hathed wer Dom nu ae 





rom a Painting ON THE FROZEN RIVER. By Aert Van der Neer 
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just possible that they might set up a mark to be the equivalent 
of the hole, in some r or angle of the shore, so that the ball 
should not blow lefinitely But all this is the purest 
speculation not in the least speculative, but of 
demonstt is that the game was popular. We see all 
ave es playing it--observe the ‘“ madchen mit golf 


sut it is also sure that it was not what we understand 
After all, what would golf on the ice be like? Skittles 
vould be a far better game. If we need further proof that the 
ame was not golf as we know it, we may find that evidence in 
the costumes of the players It is not necessary to confine our 
regard to the Madchen, who might possibly be considered as 
the Lady Champion of the period in her Court dress (not in her 
kirt for the moment), for even the “‘ worthy burghers ” 
that seems the traditional phrase for every respectable Dutch 
man——are not clad in a fashion that suggests a great freedom of 
wing It is nearly sure, from much witness of the circum 
tantial kind, that thev used no more than a half-swing These 
pictures give us the impression that some of the clubs were ver\ 
lone: we get the same idea from a set that were lately unmined 
from a closet in a wall of an old house in Hull hese clubs 
vere long and very heavy Moreover, Strutt, whose knowledge 
of golf seems to have been, it 1s true, elementary, bears witness to 
the same conclusion, writing that the average length of the 
clubs is about four and a-haif feet — fifty-four inches, or beyond 
the lonvest dreams of the “ fishing-rod’”’ drivers! No man 
however “ Dutch-built,’’ could swing like Mr. A. G. Barry with 
uch clubs as these. A half-swing, or a short three-quarters, 1 
the most they could po sibly achieve 
The citation was made of that journal of Melvill, the 
St. Andrew's student, not only to show the absolute necessity 
of the golf club and balls to a self-respecting young man of the 
) riod in that classi 
burgh, but also for the 
| sidelight it 
eems to give ints spe ling 


etymoloyici 


ol the implement ‘olub ”’ 
witha“ v.”’ We must not 
ask too much of Melvill’s 
etymolog\ it will not 
bear too heavy a strain 
Student and theologian a 
he was, he ha a way ol 
his own for turning 
‘arrow’ into the plural 
and many of his strokes 
ire not strictly orthodox 
It was a time when spell 


ing was a good deal a 
matter of private judg 
ment: but we may at 
least say that this spelling 
of club with a “gg” 1 
significant It is sugges 
tive that the word goll 
vas originally one with 
the word club There 1s 


no trouble in the inte 
change of the final wl “tag 
and “f," for that is in 
direct accordance with 
the law of Grim, the great 
expert. They have “ kolf” 
for “club’’sfin the High 
German, with its equiva 
lent ‘“ kolbe ” in the Low 
and they also have a game 
called “ kolf”’ but this 
is a game which is played 
in a barn It cannot be 
even as much like golf as 
the games which we see 
portrayed in these Dutch 
pictures, though it may 
quite possibly be an indoor 
form of this ice game. In 
anv case, it was a “ club” 
vame, and in that sense a 
“golf”? game, if golf and 
club are the same, but 
not in any further sense 
We might quite accu 
rately call our golf a j 4 
club game, only it would rn 
not explain all that we 

mean by golf, because 


so many other games (kol{ SIR THOMAS 
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included) are also played with a club. A humorist has 
suggested that the tradition that ‘our armies swore 
terribly in the Low Countries” is evidence that they 
found golf, and played it, there: but there mav have been 
other reasons, even if none quite so adequate, for this language. 
After all, the Dutch do play golf, the real golf of Scotland, now, 
and some of them play it very well. They have really good 
golf links——“‘ links”’ in the best sense—on the Netherlands 
shore, and all this there is no doubt that they did learn from 
Scotland; it is not a tradition from those ancestors whom 
Van der Neer and others show us on the ice Yet it is evident 
that it was not an ice game solely, for we see, in a certain 
Rembrandt etching, the figure of a man, visible through an 
open door, swinging his club on the grass, and there are other 


like witnesses Sut the great cloud of witness is to the ice 
game. It seems as if the game on the land was exceptional 


‘not kolf,” perhaps and the ice game the real thing that all 
loved to play and that more than a few artists of the finest 
talent loved to paint. In one of the two Van der Neer pictures 
reproduced here we have one gentleman brandishing his club 
while he stands on the firm land on the marge of the ice: but 
his eye is not on the ball—he ts conversing with a friend about 
the approaching general election He is not engaged on serious 
golfing business nm. G. H 


Tue THoucurrut Gourre 

MR. WHITLATCH im American, and a pl iver at golf, has just written a book 
which he calls “ Golf for Beginner mad Others.” It is a book which may ver 
safely be commended to others,” for there is much amusement in it but it 
would be wiser for the beginner to go somewhere else for his instruction The 
iuthor seems to have begun golf when he wa i business m in, with set habits and 
muscles, and to be addressing himself to his own kind in his advices He say 
that golf is chiefly a mental game, that exccllence in it is mainly to be achieved 
by thinking, but does not show us 

unples to illustrate his theory, 

nless tacitly suggesting himself 

Of Vardon he says a good deal 


but not in the thinking ” con 
text bor h own part, he 
thinks so hard and long that he 
was once counted to make 
twenty-seven practice hots be 


fore he played a certain strok 
Ihat is evidence to his own 
thinking, but do« not tell 
vhat his opponent was thinking 
ill the time, nor the thoughts 
the couples behind who wert 
vaiting while he thought. George 
Duncan ems to think k than 
th vet we should be disposed 
to back him against the thought 
ful Mr. Whitlatch 


Dog POINTING" Gow 
BALLS 
We have in monymous 
communication irom a correspon 
lent, who has been reading some 
marks in these columns about 


the use of dogs to find golf balls, 
telling us of a friend of his who 
has a pointer that points "” the 
ball We do not see the least 
reason, except the lack of signa- 


ture of the letter, to doubt the 


truth of t tatements The 
nonyimeity making verification 
possible 1 ot course, su 


j 
ous, but there is not likely to 
my more difficulty in teaching 

dog to “* point ” a golf ball than 
rouse In fact, once you have 

taught him to take an interest m 

If balls, and an interest in a ball 
mes as naturally to a dog as t 

i boy, it is more likely than 1 

that when he found the attractive 

ball he would tall into the san 
ittitude that he used to adopt 
vhen he happened on the attrac 
tive bird That is all there ist 
that story, and no doubt the idea 
f your four-footed caddie on 
thead, standing staunchly at 
point” till you come up, is a 


4\e% picturesque one There are those 
¥ ss who will have it to be in the 
A Inxrtdy same category as the baboons at 


San Francisco, trained to carry 
lubs. tee the ball, take out 
the flag and perform all the 
duties of the caddie Whether 
ulvice on the game md a good 
knowledge of the rules were 


claimed for them did not appear 


PARKYNS. But it is an insult to compar 
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a pointer to an ape, and, in any case, what were baboons doing at San 
Francisco ? They are not indigenous. 
Sir THomas PARKYNS 

Sir Thomas Parkyns has many friends on many golf courses. At the present 
inclement season of the year he plays mainly at Woking, and in summer he 
frequents chiefly Rye and St. Andrews. There is no better partner or more 
dangerous opponent, since he has two great qualities—he always tries serenely 
and imperturbably, and he never—well, perhaps hardly ever—misses a putt 
that anyone can reasonably be expected to hole. As a driver, without being 
gifted with any great carrying powers, he yet can send the ball a highly respectablk 
distance, more especially on a running ground, and he is a thoroughly steady 
iron player. Possessing, as he does, these numerous virtues, it is not surprising 
that Sir Thomas is rated as low as three or four in the handicap, and his opponents 
unite in thinking that he is too generously treated He has won the Bar Tourna 
ment, a good many medals and a great many hard matches. When he was 
younger, even than he is now, he was a very good cricketer, and was in the 
Eton Eleven. He would in all human probability have obtained his Blue at 
Oxford but for an accident, and was a notable rider of st eplec hases 


IN THE 


VEGETABLES IN DECEMBER. 

T the beginning of December one is in a position to take 
note of what provision the garden makes for the 
winter. The food reformer is especially bound to do 
so, for is not the gibe continually directed at him that 
although he may be able to live largely on vegetables 

during summer, he cannot do so in winter. I will therefore 
offer a few notes as to the vegetable resources available in 
December, showing at the same time how to eke out the 
garden products when they fail. 


Celeviac.—Among the best of these is Turnip-rooted Celery. 
It is really an important vegetable, useful through winter, and in 
the hands of cooks who know how to treat it in various ways it is 
an excellent food. It is largely grown in the neighbourhood of 
German cities and also in France, the cooks of both countries 


making good use of it But the root is best when grown in our 
gardens, as the imported ones are often half spoilt on the way and 
by keeping. It is easier to grow than the common Celery, as we 


avoid the heavy labour of earthing-up, and it will grow in heavy 
and in rank soils in which it is not easy to grow the common Celery 


in its best state. Several kinds of Celeriac are known in cultivation, 
both in France and Germany, and no country garden should be 
without a plot of it It is useful for soups, stews, or fried or braised, 


and as a winter salad (boiled) also 

a Witloof Next to it in importance is the Witloof, a stout 
form of Chicory much grown in Belgium and sent to our markets. 
In some seed catalogues it is classed as a salad, but its true use 
is for cooking as a vegetable It has a pleasant, bitter flavour, is 
easily grown, and, as it lasts a long time, is a very good winter 
vegetable. Our growers do not send it in quite the good state that 
it comes to us from abroad, but we have only to learn to grow it 
well in order to add a good vegetable to our winter store. The 
Barbe du Capuchin is also a variety of Chicory, and might be classed 
as a salad, and a poor one; the important form is the Witloof for 
cooking, boiled, braised, or in any way a good cook may prefer. 
Sweet Corn.—This, unhappily, we cannot enjoy in winter 
fresh, but it is an excellent vegetable ; and it is preserved in such 
good state in America that it is well worth using in the canned 
form in which it is preserved by the Americans, but one must be 
at pains to get a good brand. As a vegetable it may be grown 
throughout Southern Britain and in sheltered gardens woul | 
not willingly be without it, and in spite of the fact that our cooks 
and gardeners are not used to treat it as in America, it is an excel 
lent aid, coming in when Peas are getting scarce, as they may be 
in poor soils. It is essential not to use the seed of the Indian Field 


Corn, but to get garden kinds. ‘To make sure I go to Thorburn 
of New York or Burpee of Philadelphia, from whom I get an excel 
lent kind called Howling Mob, and there are others, all early and 
good kinds, best for our climate. 

Haricots.—The enormous numbers of these excellent Beans of 
various races grown in France go far to furnish a supply of valuable 
food in summer, and in winter, except for those who grow Kidney 
Beans in a warm house, the only way is to use the dried seeds which 
are so largely used in French and Italian cookery. Small kinds like 
lageolet and the small Italian are very good also, and so are many 
others. 

Lima Beans Chis is a most delicate Bean which is, unhappily, 
not easily grown in our country, though a friend of mine grows it in 
a warm garden in the Thames Valley. But it is put up in a very 
careful way by the Americans, and we can enjoy it so throughout 
the winter, if we are careful to use a good fresh brand \ too clever 
house in Boston, U.S.A., sends over a spurious Lima Bean, using a 
common coarse Haricot under the name of Lima Bean, calculating 
on the purchaser not knowing it from the true Lima. This common 
Haricot docs not need preserving at all, and is almost valueless ; it 
can be used in the dried state if need be I get my Lima Beans from 
Jackson of Piccadilly, and they are always good. 

Endive and Scariole.—There is a mistaken way in England of 
regarding certain vegetables as salads which have very little claim 
to be so considered, and among these are the various [:ndives and 
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OXFORD AT WOKING 

On Saturday last Oxford defeated Woking in a ten a side match by five to 
three, the other two being halved. It would be perhaps unkind to emphas 
too strongly the fact that this is the first match they have succeeded in winnin 
this term. They are most certainly improving, for the Woking team, if not very 
strong, was not very weak, and so this victory ought to give Oxford just the 
cheering start they wanted Mr. Myles and Mr. Craigie, two good players, who 
have been thoroughly out of luck, both turned over a new leaf, Mr. Myles halving 
his match with Major Williams, while Mr. Craigie beat Mr. Oliver Martin Smith 
Another good win on the Oxford side was that of Mr. Roulston, a very steady and 
painstaking golfer, against Mr. H. L. Doherty The three winners on the home 
side were Mr. Gillies, Mr. R. H. Mitchell and Mr. Darwin, of whom the two forme 
played very well, and beat Mr. Holderness and Mr. Seton Gordon respectively 


with some ease. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Macdonell, who were the first pair, had a 
struggle of many ups and downs, in which both players were somewhat generou 
in throwing away chances, Mr. Darwin ultimately winning by two hok 
rhe ground was rather frosty, but the visiting players were probably thankful for 
small mercies, since they left Oxford in the small hours of the morning buried 
under inches of snow, and were agreeably surprised at being able to play at all 


GARDEN. 


what the French call Scariole, or broad-leaved Endive. This may 
be used as a salad, but its true use is as a vegetable. Consider 
ing the numbers of excellent Lettuces we have, both Cos and Cab 
bage, there is no good reason for using other and less suitabk 
plants for that purpose. Their true use is to be cooked, braised 
or stewed, and served with meat or separately 

Red Cabbhag: Among the neglected vegetables this is on: 
usually grown in a small way for spoiling with vinegar and makin; 
pickles which few people want. Its true use is as a vegetable. It is 
much nicer than the common green Cabbages when braised or boiled 
in the ordinary way, as may be proved on fair trial 

Garden Swedes lhe ordinary forms of Turnip are common in 
gardens, but the smaller forms of Swedes are better worth attention 
They are much used in Scotland, and might well be more largel\ 


used in this country Some of our seed houses ofler varieti 
suitable for garden use They withstand severe weather and give 
a prolonged supply of sprouts as well as roo 

Cardoon This in the hands of the best cooks in France o1 
I:ngland is a most delicate winter vegetabk Ihe culture is not 


quite simple, but good gardeners can manage it, and the trouble i 
rather with the cook, who does not always get it so tender as it 
ought to be. The greater the variety of vegetable food we have for 
winter use the better, and the Cardoon is well worth a trial But 
it is useless unless the cookery is good \part from the question ot 
culture and kind, an important thing is carly gathering in the 
most delicate state for cating It is sad in english gardens to sec 
the sort of Carrots that are sent into the house, hardly fit for hors« 
rhis applies to all the crop-grown gardens 

The Jerusalem Artichoke lhis is an excellent winter vegetable 
but is usually spoiled in the serving with the woeful melted butter 
It is grown everywhere, and in the hands of a good cook ts a valuablk 
aid—fried, hollandaise, and, best of all, as chips to go with game 
being sweeter and better than Potatoes treated in that way 

The Chick Pea This is excellent food, but is little, if at all 
known in England, though largely used in Spain, where, we are 
told, it makes very pleasant dishes. | have it all the winter, and, not 
being able to obtain it in England, | get it from Vilmorin of P 
who sell an excellent sample of it at very low rate It isa nutty 


ari 


pleasant Pea, and even with our slight knowledge of its cookery it 
makes a nice change of food Perhaps some readers of Count! 
Lire who know Spain will tell us how to make the best use of 11 

The Salade de legumes of the French, which is such a welcome 
food in summer, is denied to us in the winter but some substitute 
may be made with boiled salads of winter things like Celery 
Celeriac, Beetroot, Rice, with any garnishing herbs that may le 
fancied 

Salsify and Scorzonera are better known with us, though not 


always taken good advantage of by the cook They grow well on 
friable and open soils, but not on stony or heavy ones The good 
store of food which the Americans have in their Squashes and 
Gourds (and the French also with some of the same race) | 


unfortunately, denied to us, and yet out of an immense number ot 
kinds of Squashes some are surely adaptable to our climate 

Kohl Rabi is a vegetable much esteemed in some countrn 
though as yet little used by us, and is well deserving of trial. Several 
kinds of it are offered by the seed house 


Pue CHoice AND USE OF COMMON VEGETALII 


This embraces what we English usually have *. Potatoc 
and the Cabbage races, and these, well chosen and cooked 
help us very much towards winter food. Mr. [Eustace Miles 
who is a fighter for food reform, has more enthusiasm that 
wisdom, because he puts all his foods into packets or patent 
forms, with names of his own inventing, and, not satisfied wit] 
that, he boasts of not using the commoner vegetables, whic! 
is a great piece of unwisdom ; there is a vast amount of valuabli 
winter food in these commoner vegetables. The question 1 
mainly one of choice and cookery. Take the vast series of the 
3rassica race, from fine Cauliflowers around Naples to thi 
excellent Sprouts of the Kale of the North—what a erviceabl 
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supply ot food it offe I 


by braising or in a ry small 
helps us here. 


ol in the old | Wa' 

all depend electing 

the Bri sprout the 

better HB ind Cauliflowers. 


spoilt in’ England 


t by crossing with 
varse, poor thing The 
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i} la l ial t rapt 
pul read S 1Sta lor Ww ! 
I lebted to M Tr. ilk ton ol 
Lancsid I thema ilway 
pir pr beast mal 
! t | t i] ! vu 
miu ill | horn growth 
t | to an enclosed hill part 
At the un tin the park stay wet 
lout and me Warnham kind 
ntroduced 1 addition to the wild 
iH head till improving 
u In mucl better than 
last, a heaw l ! east horn 
The lengt! fhorm tm tqo9g was thirty 
r and hth inel 1} ul 
wt lourt poe ht 1 
t right and the left, one poimt 
the 1 ttop | hidden in th 
tur Dhet ' loubt that tl 
fatal ily tenan mad sacs 
t quality t | tity ha 1 man 
rests, 1 lered t Ii fareall 
i sta t matte trem im 
babilit W th condition 
il t 1 heads may still I 
btamed ud om connection with 
prorint I mav al mention the 
eads which have been obtained by 
the lessee f Barrisdale during the 
ist few yea H. bb. Wattact 
til FAILURE Ol WILD 
MASI 
lo v pire ] 
iF In l ul litorial 
Novermle th ther mention t! 
tilure tl ear of the products of tus 
ul md hedees known to many as 


wild mast.” If the old saying is true, 


forefends a hard « ter.’ Cobnut 


the Cabbage, 


water, 
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Phe improve d way of cooking vegetables 
instead 
And here again 


for example, 


Cabbage 
Brussels 
who 


and 
Sprout 

think 
thereby giving us 


»prout 


the 
IS 


to 


should 


PU RE-BRED 
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always be chosen, and should be cooked as in Brussels. 
lake, again, the Potato, which Mr. Miles disdains. Attention 
should be given to this from the point of view of flavour, and there 
is some evidence for saying that the better-flavoured kinds are 
mostly the vyellow-fleshed. A baked Potato in the Carlton 
vrillroom is as good as anything we know. One of the best 
Potatoes I have tasted is one grown round Bruges, of a rich, 
fine flavour. More attention should he paid to finding out 
those of good flavour. W. RoBINSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ire indeed scarce (I am glad that 
word was used instead of hazel-nuts), 
and it appears to be the same with the 
whole nut family ; so that it may be a 
puzzle for many in the wild “ to make 
beth ends meet.” rhen it is to be 
hoped that another old — saying, 
“Many berries, bad weather; few 
berries, soft weather,” will come true 
as regards the latter part. Children 
ent out to gather acorns will not be 
ible to “ bottom over” their skips or 
baskets, and this year pigs killed for 
Christmas will have the bacon short 
of the “ acken”’ 
used to hear when a boy. In such 


flavour of which I 


easons [have known country cottagers 
to put ordinary nuts from the shops, 
including ** Brazil and monkey nuts,” 
in such places that squirrels and others 
of the wild tribes could get them 
Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 


THE ST. BERNARD 
lo tne Epiror 
Sir,—Little need be said about the 
outstanding merits of the St. Bernard 
dog, the great life-saving animal of th 
Alps. I am sending you a photograph 
taken by Mr. Donald McLeish on the 
native heath of the animal, and I hope 
you will hke it B.C. 
A SWISS LAKE. 
fo tue Eprror.; 
R,—The enclosed snap-shot, taken 
near Davos Platz, may be of interest 
as giving some idea of the extra- 
ordinary perfection of Swiss lake ice 
before the inevitable snowstorm 
comes to spoil it. rhe higher 
ultitude Helvetian lakes all freeze in 
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winter, of course, and short cuts 
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Ward Muir HAY-SLEDS CROSSING 1 FROZEN LAKI Copyr 
for pedestrians and sleigh traffic are promptly made across them rhe ice not \ PORTY-TWO-POUND  PIKI 
only forms a useful bridge, but is also in itself valuable, being sawn out and fo tHe Eprror of Country Liri 
stored in blocks for use at the hotels in summer. In the photograph the thre SIR My attention has been called to Mr. Carter Platt’s article on the pike 
sinall sleds are of the type used by farmers for carting hay Primitive in Country Lire, of October 29th, and Mr. Todd's letter in a later issue of CouNnTRS 
design, they are strong enough to travel over any road, however rough. The Lire, concerning the capture of the forty-one-pound Lough Arrow pike, and, wit! 
shafts are attached so flexibly that I have seen a harnessed horse lie down and all respect to Mr. Todd, his account is not correct Phis is the true account of 
roll on its back and then get up and walk on without upsetting the sled.—M the capture Mr. Bourne of Hilderstons Hall, Stone, Staffordshire, in compan 
with his boatman, Tom O'Toole, were out May-fly-fishing on Lough Arrow on 
PRAINING KOR A GUN-DOG May 28th, 1go8 The lake was very calm Mr. Bourne thought he saw a bi 
trout at the edge of some reeds He directed his boatman to put his boat neat 
fo tHe Epiror of Country Lire.” so that he could cast his fly over it, when, to his surprise, he saw it was a large 
Sik,—I wonder if one of your correspondents would be kind enough to tell me pike Phe boatman rowed very quietly till he got near, and then he got his lar 
how to train a puppy nine months old to be a good gun-dog It is a retriever landing-net and tried to put it over the pike’s head The fish made a da 
It will fetch and carry a rolled-up newspaper ; but I do not know the next step through the net and got his gills entangled in its meshe Phe boatman plave 
nor the right language to use when teaching it It is very intelligent and him round about with the net till the pike was exhausted, when he caught hold 
obedient I shall be very grateful for any help Ek. S ot the pike by the gills and lifted him into the boat Phere was no boat-hook o1 
Phe question is one which it would be impossible to reply to within the scope oar concerned in his capture at all It weighed forty-two pounds when caught 
of an editorial answer Articles on the breeding of dogs for retrieving and generally wid forty-one two days after when Messrs, Cooper received it in London Te 
for the gun have appeared in former numbers of Country Lirt The recog prove this is correct, I mention the following gentlemen who were on the lak 
nised work on the subject is “* Dog-breaking,”” by the late General W. N. Hutchin the day he was captured, and saw the pike weighed: Rev. Canon Parker, St 
son, published by Mess John Murray and So Peter's Church, Birmingham Mr. Bourne, Hilder 
Albemarle Street Ep tone, Stone, Staffordshire ; George Acheson, J.P 
Arrow Lodge, Boyle. L secured a photograph of the 
THI RING-TAILED LEMUR \s \ PET. fish; which is now in my possession L. Porn 
fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lit 4 NEW GAFI 
Sir,—Having seen in Country Lire illustrations of 
lo tue Epiror o1 Country Lirt 
a ring-tailed lemur, I venture to enclose a photo SIR, As you have been writin latel ibout by 
graph of mine, and should be glad to correspond trout, giving us a picture of a fine specimen of 
with M. A. Sanderson on the subjects of feeding the kind, and as this is the wt of talk that alway 


and general keep have ‘ ‘ 

Ti r il k pe aN "a ~ — for thre entertains fishermen, may I draw the ittention 
yeaf§rs, uring WwW é ‘ as o ” 
“ : . uch tim , = nly had one of your readers to a remarkable letter of the 


liness s ke a large cage sto 
illine He is kept in a larg cage with stout naturalist Yarrell to Mr Ik Penn which 


perches, as he prefers not to sit on the ground, and published in that lelightful 1 | Chronicl 
rublishec deligh wok onick 

lately he has h: a baske o sle j : . 

ately ve has had a os . 4% leep in. Ali the of the Houghton Fishing Club Sir H. Maxwell 

sul + he gets sever: ours gare oO 

umme re gets several hours in the garden on fine edition The letter is tar too fone to euct 


days, but in bad weather has his loors 
. ' bad weather has his run indoors. Even but after giving some figure ot the weight mad 


in winter he ts taken out for a few minutes on 


measures of very large trout both fresh-wate 
sunny davs. Till last spring he was very tame and d= anadromou both at home and abroad 
gentle, and always friendly with strangers; but cS ale de (ia i Rl: ee. lt MacRae Blin | Caceses 
during the last few months he has been very un cai, eee tn Seen whieh quien wortl 
certain in te mper to almost everyone but his owner telling again rhe river ippeat ta: have teen ¢i 
and has even taken a dislike to some members of Ee Wi a Sis Sah. vee tie Geil 
the family, and so, naturally, does not get quite s It was a long bamboo rod with a pliant top 
much Geedom C. S. Hanninctor line very coarse bait a grasshopper It pi led 
me to know how uch large trout ome be 
THE LAST OF THE LITTER. wight of 3o0lb could be landed without 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Liri or gaff in so rocky and rapid a stream. | 
-ik,—On the Scotch side of the Border, ‘ Willi told both by our driver and by our innukeeps 


Dreggles” was the name given to the weakling that this was usually managed in the followin 
(generally the last) of the litter forty years ago. This 
hame was in common use, bui like other old fashions 


is now rarely used.—W. HERON MAXWELL. 


manner The fish being hooked ts brought a 
handy to the shore as may be, and isthen transfixed 
by a trident fired from a gun by an attendant wit! 
a small charge, the hatt, which of course must 
; project from the muzzk having a string tied t t 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt by which the captive, usually killed by the w 
drawn wu Now the above tory,”” he 
cludes, “T commend to. the member ol the 
Houghton Club, and hope they may derive bot! 


instruction in their art and amusement from it 


>IR,—Among the many names sent you for the 
last of the litter, I have not noticed any from 
Scotland, and if you care to add one or two more 
to the list, I have pleasure in sending them In the 
North-Eastern Counties the last of the litter is 





The sunk grasshopper ts a rich idea The trident 
termed the “shargar” or “ sharger,”” ‘“ Dore- perhaps, not much better than tl landi et 
need,” “ Kerr-need of Curneed.” These terms are especially as our fish do not reach 30lb., and a 
applied to the last of the litter or, strictly speak- in the Mavy-fly season would be heavy to cart 
mg, the smallest, or pig of least value. The In like spirit to that in which Yarrell commends tl 

Sharger” is often put to death, because of its story to the members of that famo fishing club, I 
much squealing and disturbance ; but if left will now commend it to readers of COUN Lire, hoy 
often eat as much as the first of the litter, and like that they may derive from it bot truction 


even more comforts.—Scorri 1 HANDSOMI TAll their art and amusement,”—l. L. G 
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rH V ( PTAGI 
| j La 
' It terested the enclosed photo 
t. It t ight to be a solution of the 
en ns I Ihe frame and small 
‘ ge foundations 2. A timber 
build vith weather- boards is the most en 


pest tr tion kt vn, if kept free from damp and 
11 t h as granaries on mushroom stones) 
Such a ture! ts all building regulations and absurd height 
t ! ! ] { \t the present moment 
, nt of | eek hicl nelusive) covers over 4s. for a 
t t } { t \ mele , fourteen feet x Inches) five 
rie tt - t bunldu il lutely hygienic, and can be 
| part whe the demand 1 hifted from a given 
l " t ike pretty thatched roof designs, 
nad >on, and your readers would 
| the t idisation and greater cheapne of the labourer’s 
tta | tt eel ittage ind demonstrating 
t t Basit, A. SLADE 
\ MARI AND A COW 
| me Eprror o- Country Livi 
rT 1 « ¢ a photograph of a mare and a cow who have an 
t mother I believe equine and bovine friendships 
ire fairl comm but have never had such a chance to observe 
lail t | mare is a pensioner of friends of 
v hierse Ise vil me f your Country Homes” in 
last, and tl bel t i neighbourime farmer, who 
he d not thrive nee her fellowship with the mare 
! " l not think thev are ever out of one another’ 
ht for more than a minute, and | thought the mare the more 
t t but found that tl ‘ ‘ eemed to shadow 
ras] tentl i | cid tl \ If the cow reclined, chewing, and the 
ur inted pasture sl 1 up the cow and made her move on, and 
tite tet 1 
the ul le 
here had lam i 
t rihiat ild t I i 
ner t i ti 
t to mient mal 
uld | ! t ntl 
a4 hes “\ I 
i ad them for 
rhaps an hour, off and 
very mornin umd at 
interval duru the day 
r there week It wa 


ugwested that the 
found the gra 


mare 
on whiel 
the cow had lain specially 
toothsome; but the cow 

is one of a herd mad I 


wt with, lick, move on 


wr graze the form” of 
my other f thi herd 
She and her cow often 


licked one another's hice 

i horse md catth ind 
cause of the 
iline or other flavour the 


cats) will, be 


kin or hair exuck or 


mtains, I understand 

In the next villa there 

va m alm t closer tield iN {RABIAN 
friendship between a pi 

umd a calf, who would sleep huddled together in their little paddock, but I 
vas unable to photograph these Let us hope no icrificial act will part 


rr 


*. Ss 
7 “> 


A HIVE OF 


ROUGH POTTERY 


COUNTRY 


LIFE. 


A VAN CO! 


them 


Animal friendships are a 


(Dec. 3rd, 1910. 





TAGE TAKING UP FRESH QUARTERS 


fascinating study. A friend (who watched it 


from the window of a Paris hotel) has just told me of a rather abnormal on 





STRAW SKEP 


reason for his 


which seems 





between a cat and a 
pigeon, who used to play 
together like lambs. The 
cat would seize the pigeon 
by the throat 
paws and the pigeon would 
beat it off with its wings 


with its 


if it became too rumbus- 
tical. They shared a 
dovecote (s. 

[We have not pub 
lished the photograph sent 
with this, as it scarcely 
illustrates the writer's 


point.—Ep.] 


THE ARAB AS BEE- 
KEEPER. 
[To tHe Eprror 
Sir,—With all his love of 


honey and admiration for 
the little 
enables him to taste the 
sweets of the flowers, the 
Arab is a poor bee-keepet 
Is this because all his 
energy has been exhausted 


insect which 


in singing the 
his beloved nahhla, which 
the Koran has taught him 


praises of 


to honour and protect, ot 
are we to look for the 
the philosophic languor 
Whatever may be the 
Arab, in the eyes 
methods of 


lack of skill as 
to enter into every act of his life? 
that the 
acquainted with 


an apiculturist in 


cause, the fact 
bee-keeper 
housing and tending 
the simplest rules of this time-honoured calling. 
but to look at the accompanying photographs (which I 
took on native bee-gardens) to 
realise that, though the for the 
picturesque, he has very little idea of how to make be« 
His hives are ever most rudimentary. Sometimes 


remains 
of a modern 
is woefully ignorant of even 


One has 


bees, 


visits to two different 
Arab may have an eye 


pay. 
they are made of pieces of cork from twenty to thirty 
centimétres in diameter and about one métre in length 
sometimes of the thick stems of the giant fennel, joined 
together by pieces of wood. I also sav another type of 
hive, a pear-shaped construction of plaited and twisted 
straw, somewhat reminiscent of our old-fashioned skep ; 
and in certain parts of Algeria there are hives made of 
rough pottery, which, stretched on the ground, have the 
ippearance of drain-pipes. The Arab bee-keeper collects 
his honey at the end of June, that is to say, at the begii 
He takes all the honey in the 
The up- 
to-date extractor being unknown to him, he presses out 
very particula 


ning of the dry season. 
hive, staying his hand only on coming to brood. 


the honey from the comb, and is not 
whether his methods of working are cleanly or not. But 
I am glad to say that he does not adopt the barbarous 
practice of smothering his swarms. Let it be said to hi 
that he does not fear them 


} 


honour that he loves his bees, 
and that he does not share the prejudices of the Fren¢ 
colonists of Northern Africa, who are nearly all convinced 
that 
PREDERK 


bees cause great damage among the vines. 


Lees. 





